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jTHE HEN FOR 
HATCHING EGGS 
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HE right care and management of sitting hens is 

highly important as Yegards the results desired 

during the hatchmg season. I have found that 

some hens have the ability of hatching almost 
every ezg set, while others will not do so well. The first 
should | “i marked so they will be chosen for setting pur- 
poses. While not always the case, still, as a rule, it can be 
counted on that hens will sit better than pullets. They 
are more staid and reliable and not apt to be flighty and 
uncertain as are the pullets. It may be necessary to use 
some pullets, but in the main it is well to depend on the 
older hens. 

The sitting hens shguld have a room at a distance 
from the poultry | or houses. It is test to havo this 
In some quiet plece and partially darkened. If hens are 
set in or near t!) poultry houses they will attract the 
stray lic > mit nd the fight against these will bo 
Made more difficult ‘his question of lice end mites is 
one of tle most important issues as regards sitting hes. 








It is easy to over: them and the hen if she is a gool 
one will vy on tho née ven if she suffers a good deel 
in COommseg Lt 72. : f he ehicks hatch, how ever, re sul ts 
are shown in short order, for they will droop and -die or 
be stunted in growt duite often such results are as- 
eribed to other « t 

Not only should a room be selected at a distance from 
the poultry houses and the hens dusted with insect powder 
When set, but also a dust bath provided .so they can use 
it whenever so inclined. Food and water should always be 
placed where the hens can readily get them. I.have found 
by providing the above that the hens would eome-off wher: 
they chose, stay as long as wes best for the eggs and TYPICAL BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK 
themselves, according to the temperature of the day, and 
return to their nests with kest possible results in the end. 











th San p eer ee ol every hen set, caleulate when In all practical qualities, the Buff Plymouth Rock ranks with the 

¥. SES. sho and note that also, so that I know other varieties ‘of its breed. The chicks are hardy, quick growing, 
exactly at wh ime the différent broeds of. chicks will large bodied, making excellent broilers and roasters, with full deep 
appear, and can watch the hens closely at that time. breasts and plump legs. The pullets, if hatched in April and properly 
Sometimes it happens that precocious chicks having left managed, will begin to lay by October and continue all winter if 
the shel! #ill -ecr .1 Be of ‘ : & <1 well fed and cleanly and comfortably housed. As mothers, they are 
foll i, STAR Ot Os yay eee and the hen will fully equal to their cousins, the Barred and the White Rocks. The 
Mow, deserting the nest and causing loss. By placing a specimen illustrated herewith was a prize winner at Boston. She was 

[To Page 321.] bred by P. W. Noyes of New London county, Ct. 
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COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What the BUCKEYE MAN ells You 





buy. 
drills made today. 






















about Buckeye Combined Grain and Fertilizer Drill 
he is prepared to back up by the actual construction 
and qualification of the machine itself. 

In short he can ‘‘show you’’ the real practical 
reasons why Buckeye Drills are the kind you should 
He can show you why they are the greatest 


He can point to the features in Buckeye Drills 
that account for their superiority, and if you will take 
the trouble to compare these points you cannot help 
but conclude they are the best drills from 
every standpoint. 

You will see why they last longer. 

You will see why they do better work. 

You will see why they are more conven- 
ient and satisfactory to operate. 

You will see why they are the cheapest 
drill for you to put your money into 

















For. instance just compare the Buckeye square 
steel tubing frame to others. 
out riveted joints or malleable iron corner pieces and 
you will realize why it lasts so much longer. 

Examine carefully the Cone Gear for driving and 
feeding. Here’s a feature well worth'a trip to the 
Buckeye dealer’s store for personal inspection. 

Ask him to show why it is the most accurate in 


Note it is made with- 


feed and the easiest to change the quantity; how it 
does away with interchangeable gears—how it saves 


so much in repairs and time, 
Then notice the Disc Seeding 


Device—another 


Buckeye strong feature; the Hard Oiler which forms 
an absolutely dust-proof bearing; also the Double 
Run Force Feed, in fact there is not a point about a 
Buckeye Drill that will not impress you favorably if 


you will investigate it. 


service and wear. 





\ f, 















If you will write us we’ll send you the nameof the 
nearest Buckeye dealer where you can ‘see this 
famous drill with your own eyes. 

For 50 years—half a century—we have been 
making drills that have made the name ‘‘Buck- 
\ eye’’ a guarantee of drill satisfaction, both in 


Don’t buy a drill until you have inspected 
the Non-Corrosive Glass Fertilizer Distributor 


gv? on the Buckeye. It is the only fertilizer that 


\ 


a 
+ ob 


don’t and can’t corrode. The feed plate is 

made of glass—that’s the reason it is the 
only successful distributor made. Write for 
ap. our 1907 Drill Book—it’s free. 


P. P. MAST & COMPANY 


Dept. A2, Springfield, Ohio 


























Will You Try This Engine 


30 DAYS FREE? 


SEE 





EN you buy a farm powerit 
is to your interests to get the 
engine that will give you 

—the best service—at the least ex- 
pense—with the greatest conven- 
sence—and the ‘east trouble. 

You can’t afford to buy any other 
kind, 

ees. 

Now, we believe that we have the 
gasoline engine »cu want. 

We know that our engine—the 
Abenaque—is more convenient in 
every day use—is adapted to a wider 
range of work,—gives less trouble, 
and—takes less fuel than any other 
farm power engine made. 

We ow it, and we want to g7vove 
it bn you—or let you prove it »our- 
sels, 

Therefore we ask the privilege 
of sending you any Abenaque En- 
gine you may select 

On 30 Days Free Trial 


No money in advance—no trouble 
bother. 


or * 

We send a man to show you how 

os. sestoe 
‘ou simply use the engine ays, 

and decide whether the claims we 

make for it are true, or not. 

That is the way to de sure about it. 


Of course, we wouldn't dare make 
such an offer if we weren't sure that 


the Abenaque will do better work 
for you than any other engine in 
your neighborhood. 

It is so stmple and c0 comvenicut 
that you can’t help being delighted 
with it. 

In the first place it is adapted to 
more kinds of wor tien any other 
engine; it can be used in more ways, 
in wore placcs and in «cre foc:tions, 

This is true be~ins2 the Aben- 
aque is a ““uzxit’*—tincit . +, it is self- 
contained—all one piece of ma- 
chinery that can pick up and set 
down anywhere—on rough ground 
or a hillside, and be ail ready for 





ditional cost) and youcan move 
it about your piace with io 
more trouble than you would 
have with a saw-buck. 

And it’s always ready for 
business. 

Our special method of mixing 
the air and gas, enables us to be 
entirely independent of the heat 
of the engine for vaporizing the 
gasoline, so that you can start the 
Abenaque as surely in the coldest 
weather, as you can in summer, 

We positively guarantee this— 
and it means a lot to you. 

Our patented system of cooling is 





Abenaque Gasoline Engines 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


No Money in Advance. 


Engines bought now can be used wth Alcohol without change. 





in an instant. 

It is built on long, heavy Z-beams 
which take up the vibration so that 
no foundation is necessary~—no 
bolting down or trueing up. 

The gasoline tank and water-cir- 
culating tanks are fart of the en- 
gine, so you have xo connections to 
make. 

You can putthe ine on any or- 

¥ truck or sled (or we provide 
steel trucks at a slight 


admitiedly the best in use today. 

Instead of having to have an extra 
hogshead of water, holding 60 or 70 
gaiions, the Abenaque has long, fiat 
tanks—a part of the encine—which 
r>quire only 4 or 5 paiifuls of water 
and which less give great- 
ey circulation, greater radiation of 
heat, and gore rapid cooling, than 


NO, 1S 





the big, awkward 70 gal. hogsheads, 

The water cannot Ae/s circulatin 
and we guarantee that you will 
never have an overheated cylinder 
on the Abenaque. 


**2s 


The covernor—another patent of 
ours—is of the “hit-or-miss” type, 
dositive inaction. It may be set to 
any desired speed; it aliows an ez- 
plosien on/y when needed; and \ets 
the pum>, sparker and valve mech- 
anism rest during the idle strokes, 

All parts “in the open”’—nothing 
hidden. You see what they aredoing 
and can get at them for adjustment. 

But what's the use of talking? 

Let us send you one, that you may 
see from actu /use how good it is, 

Sead today for full particrlars 
and select your engine trial, 
Please ask for Catalogue C, 


Westminster Station, 
Abenagque Mach. Works. a 


Gasoitme Encines, Wood Sawing Outfits, Rastlage Gutfiis, Sew BIN 

















BOOT «THE 


a 
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Begone Paster ou light carves 
re 
and won't crack. — 


Bookiet B wilisend 
Souvenir Watch Fob free. 
Supply limited—write today. 

Nt ag i at i 
71-83 So. Paarl i 

















year. 


to disturb plant roots. 


The Keystone Weeder 


30 quarts per acre. 


Kill the Weeds and Make Dust 
Mulch of Top Soil 


That’s the secret of big cropsin dry years. Good thing any 
does it to perfection, Kills 
the quick starting surface weeds but doesn’tgodeep enough 
Makes idecl dust muleh—that keeps 
moisture in the ground and near the surface. Note the 


Grass Seeder Attachment. 


Sows and covers nicely as you drive along, 2 to 
Cultivator attachment for 
any style cultivator, with w2eder teeth to rug 
in row, where shovels cannot reach. 
Write for illustrated book showing weeder at work, 
giving full particulars and valuable information. 
ddress, 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 1541 Beaver Street, York, Pennsylvania. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 








BURPEE’S SEED 


A New Book of 200 pages, mailed 
Free to all whe want to plant the 
Best Seeds that Grow. Address 


BURPEE’S SEEDS, Philadelphia. | eph An, Walker County, G& 





| of cultural attention. In climates that. 


Jotting from the Fermers 





I am well pleased with the aide 


regarding my work in your issue of 


February 23. I have alwayg claimeg 

that one can grow just as good ang = 
large, perfect, sweet strawberries gq 3 
we grow at our place, provideq they fs 


have the same variety of plant soll 


and climate and give same Method 


do not freeze, plants must not be coy. 
ered in winter. Our soil here jg . 
dark loam with hard, clay bottom ang 
seldom bakes except in dry Weather, 


On boitom lands only on such soil, 
we cultivate here and mulch early the 
latter part of April before plants 
blossom. The largest berrieg | ever 


grew were from a seedling produced- 4 


from a variety known as Mary, CT Ogg. 





ed with-Henry.—[Henry Jerolaman, 
Essex county, New Jersey. 

If a@ man’s success must be dig 
counted because he has sagaeity 


enough to select a good site for an 
orchard then perhaps we have beeg 
giving altogether too much credit fj 
many successful orchardists. There 
are many good orchard sites in ail 
parts of the country, and when we 
see a good orchard on one of these 
sites we are usually inclined to give 
the man back of the orchard the 
credit for all that is done, from ths 
selection of the site to the choosing 


and carrying out of methods. If one 
deserves more credit than another tt 
is he who gets out of the rut 
first, ana if he is magnanimous 
|} enough to help to pull others ont 
| then he cught to be called a bene 






factor.—-[Prof W. J. Green, Ohio, ex | 


periment station. 

I believe the profit from bees # 
greater than from any other side 
product of the farm and as a spe 
ciality bees will pay if properly and 
intelligentiy handled [J W. Na 

> 


rst) 


son, Clearfield County, Pz 


who will in- 


To those young men 
herit farms it seems to me it isa 
duty and a good business proposition 
to continue on the old homesteat 
Families can’ work together for men- 
tal interést and protection. Ha? 
a foundation is already laid and @ 


thousand and one things at hand net 
easily accounted for or of much mé#& 


terial value upon inventory yet & 

pensive to buyers. A good name and 

| local aeguaiatance is stock in trade 
| and brightens the outloox. If the re- 
putation is not so—Ah! that bey # 

tremendously handicapped More 

away, may be, from the name. There 

is but one thing to do. Get into the 

never mind 





empley of a good man; 
the wages—[{H. E. Cook, Lewis 


County, N Y. 





In the up-to-date far 





mers’ alphabet, 


A, stands for Alfalfa; 8, for the 
Book of. Alfalfa, and C, for Cobur 
the great authority who wrote It No 
book on any crop in recent years has 
been so favorably received. It com 


tains over 400 pages, and is pro’ 
illustrated. Sent postpaid to any 
place in the world for $2. 


There is an exchange on the — 
ware and Maryland peninsula 
sends out 350,000 barrels of po ‘ 
These potatoes are sold all over 
United States. The telegraph 
lest year amounted to $3500 ju 





find the condition of the markets 
And since this organization started 
they have increased the value om 


and incréased their quantity ti 


[A. N. Brown, Delaware. 





e ” 

I have read the “old elias for 
nearly 40 years. I am now 
old and take greater delist a 
ever before in going threvgh 
issue. Every farmer sho 
American Agriculturist 
It is worth its weight in £® 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington. 
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UP-TO-DATE DAIRY METHODS OUTLINED 


Factors in Dairying to Be Considered---Intportance of Knowing the Individual Animal---Feeding 
the Cow Before Calving---Cautions About Changing Rations in the Spring---Fundamental 
Conditions Outlined---A Story Well Told from Practical Experience 


Cc. .l, HURT, 


listened recently to a remarkable 
from the 
“Find 


up to the possibilities that 


discourse pulpit on 
the subject, 


wake 


lie within 


yourself, or 


you.” The thought 





came to me that a good article 


from some of our practical dairymen might 


awaken us to the possibilities that are within our 


grasp as dairymen and farmers. 


4 man, to be a successful dairyman, must also 


be a successful farmer, for he 
the maximum amount of the kind of feed 


must know how to 
raise 

that will keep the stock up to the highest point 
of productiveness with the minimum of expense. 
In dairy sections land is, as a rule, too valuable 
for raising average crops when we can get two 


or three times the value in corn for silage or al- 


falfa or clover hay for feeding 
To be successtul at dairying, we should know 
that a cow is a machine and that we will get 


out of her just in proportion as we put in. We 


ing pumpkins to the mill 


would no Hint 
for cider, er 5s | we expect to get milk 
from a y fed on 1 thy hay or corn fodder 
alone. Nor shou a profit from cows 
when they f 1 bas a maintenance ration. 
The profit mus Ol from the excess of feed 
above that used to maintain life. How foolish, 
then, to wit yd the ttle extra, 
that whi Dp , ra t feed 
used Is it it tter to 
feed a ration : >) per 
month, and p u si rth of 
milk than to us ng only 
$2.50 and get 1 

FEEDING COWS BEFORE CALVING 

There is another subject which 
comes right in here and should 
receive more attention from our 
dairy writers That is, the neces 
sity of feeding the cow for ths 
benefit of the unborn calf The 
old saying is, to train a child 
right you must begin with the 
grandparents, and to successfully 
raise a calf that will Le an iim- 


provement over sire er dam, we 


must feed and proper! nouris'"! 
it before it makes its advent int» 
this world \ve hear so much 
about balanced rations poun.l 
of grain for every three pounds of 
of milk, et but not one 
Or pound of grain for the cow 


that ix to te 


word 


4 ston county, 
= Stoke Pogis 68916, stands at the head of this herd He is a dark fawn 
color with light shading and combines the blood. of champions, Gertie of 
Glynllyn, Melia Ann, Stoke Pogis and Marigold. 
did bull is a large, strong cow, of great 
magnificent udder, and large; well. placed 
pounds, one ounce for several days, vith a year’s mi 
With such an array of butter producers behind him, this 
is considered one of the best of the breed. 


the time is rapidly ap 


- Proaching when the great ma jor- 


My of cows are to freshen, let 

M6 give more attention to this 
“} 

suject. In time« before our 


present he 


e'n feeds were animal 


LIVINGSTON 


A notable herd of Jersey cattle is that owned by C. 
Gertie’s 


of S39S pounds. 


COUNTY, N Y 


on the market, our farmers fed oats and the 


calves were stronger when born. Our herds 


were more free from abortion and failure to 
breed was almost unknown. I do not want it to 
appear that I am opposed to protein feeds, for 
[ am not. I feed them heavily, yet not to the 
exclusion of all feeds needed by the cow for her 
health. As the larger part of the growth of the 
foetus is made in the last weeks, it is highly 
important that the cow be dry for at least six 
weeks, and fed for the benefit of the offspring. 

By so doing we will be caring for the general 
Before the 
advent miik 


fever, dairymen were afraid to feed a good dairy 


health and productiveness of the cow. 
of the air treatment for so-called 
cow grain during her dry period. The starvation 
method practiced at such times has done much 
cows and 


to weaken the constitution of our 


diminish the flow of milk. As there is no longer 
fear of such trouble, we can feed our cows and 
get them in better shape for their season’s work. 
I believe that 
her rest time pays the largest profit as to both 
and the calf. 


getting a good dairy cow too fat at this time, 


the grain and care given during 


the cow There is no danger of 


as the fat put on her back will later be put into 
the milk pail. 


A great part of the trouble from abortion 


Number Il 


and generai weakness of constitution is caused 
by the greedy man feeding to fill the pail today 
and he is so blinded by the present that he fails 
to look to the future welfare of the cow or calf. 

Let us feed feedstuffs, both 


cooling to the digestive organs and rich in pro 


more liberally of 


tein and ash; the two elements most needed ‘for 
the development of the foetus. There is nothing 
better than a liberal allowance of oats and bran 
they are I al 
with 


and no matter how expensive 


ways include them in the feed, combined 


clover, or, better yet, alfalfa hay. 
AS SPRING APPROACHES 
we need to watch more carefully every detail 
of the dairy work. While from grass to hay in 
the fall is a difficult 
from hay to pasture is still more so, 


time for the dairyman, 
As the 
bright, warm days come, and they can see the 
green grass through the yard fence long be- 
fore it is fit to turn on, they lose their appetites 
for dry fodder. The best of our clover and si- 
lage should be saved for this time, that the flow 
of milk be kept up, as a Joss at this time means 
a joss for all the season. Also at this time, it 
is very important to watch the cows and know 
the condition of their bowels. 
more sub 


Such 


Those having no silage or roots are 


ject to constipation and even infection. 


liberal allowance of bran and 
keep 


practice with eyery cow, to 


should have a 


enough oil meal to their bowels in good 


condition. It is my 
give a pound of salts at a dose for three doses, 
beginning about a week before 
freshen. A 
secret that I mfist never tell, but for the benefit 


of all the 


they are to 


dairywoman once told me a great 


dairymen who read this, and you 


must not tell, I give it here. It 








THIS JERSEY BULL HEADS A NOTABLE NEW YORK HERD 


N Y. The splendid bull shown above, 


The dam 


teats. 





I. Hunt of Living- 


of this splen- 
dairy form and capacity with a 
Her butter test was 2/ 
1k test, besides the calf, 


was this “A 


given a 


) 
sails 


pound = of 


week before freshening 


Now 


know and it will not 


will bring a heifer calf.” 


you -all 
cost you anything, either, 
I believe that care and feed 
from the time a cow is dried off 
until ten days or 89 after fresh 
ening, determines to a ypreat. de 
vree the 


Ft paying capacity for for 


the next milking period. A man 


who stints his animals at such 
time is not-even penny wise, but 
foolish. A 


allowed to run 


is more than pound 
cow that is 
down in flesh during winter will 
take her 


turned to 


own time after being 


pasture to build up 
her bodily tissue. She will do so 


at just the time she should be 


piving the largest net profit of 
of the year. 


FACTOES IN SUCCESS 


I attribute what little success 
I have had to three things: Firat, 
Mella Ann good special purpose cows. You 
might as well try to grow mut- 
ton and pork on the same animal 
as try to make the greatest net 
profit out of,a dual purpose cow 
Second, pro- 


. 2 
in the dairy. 
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ducing cheap feed in the way of silage, alfalfa 
and clover hay, thereby cutting the bill of the 
feed dealer to its lowest notch. It is easy 
here to raise 30 tons silage to the acre. One 
neighbor filled a 10x26-foot silo from a little 
over one acre. As a complement to the carbo- 
hydrates in the corn, we have alfalfa hay for 
the protein, making a combination that is now 
producing butter at a cost of less than 10 cents 
per pound and milk at less than 50 cents per 
100 pounds, Last, but not least, is care, regu- 
larity 
cows freshen at different times in the year, so 


in feeding, watering and milking. My 
that [ have a uniform amount of milk, which 
is made into butter for private trade. 

Let us put on our thinking caps, and see if 
we are awake for this year as never before. 
Take time to read and digest the contents of 
vur dairy and farm papers, be more regular in 
our care of the stock, keep them in out of 
storms and keep only as many as can have the 
best of care and feed and all they can profitably 
use. Let us wake up, get out of the ruts and 
remember that a full pail in front of a good 
cow means a pail full of milk at the rear. Scales 
and thermometer are imperative. Don’t do dairy 
work by guess. A few good cows are worth a 
stable full of poor ones. The man who sells 
his best cows is breeding down, not up. The 
future usefulness of a dairy cow, properly reared, 
will be fixed with her first, calf. It is at this 
time that her persistency 


ed. 


shoud be establish- 





EARLY WORK IN THE GARDEN 
A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


The garden is prepared for vegetables first, by 
spreading a coat of stable manure over the ground 
during the winter. In the early spring the ma- 
nure is turned under, soil pulverized with a ecu:- 
ting harrow and smoothed with a plank drag. 
Then the rows for each kind of vegetables are 
laid off the entire length of the garden and s» 
arranged that each different kind will interfere 
as little as possible with its nearest neighbor. 
Peas, a rapid variety, 
planted about April 15 in rows 2 feet apart with 
a moderate application of commercial fertilizer, 


growing medium early 


will be ready for use in June. A few tomatoes 
are started early in a hotbed and transplanted, 
the balance planted with seed in the hills and 
2 feet apart about May 1. New Stone is well 
adapted to this locality. 

Beans are planted in rows about May 1. 
Red Valentine is the variety used. 
ready for use by June 20. 


Early 
They are 
Onions, multipliers or 
potatoes, are planted early in March in rows 14 
inches apart and onions set about 8 inches apart 
in the row. The young ones are ready for use 
in the later part of April. Seed onions are 
planted in rows. Red Wethersfield is the best 
seed onion we have tried. We usually apply hen 
manure to the onions, also give them a top-dress- 
ing of wood ashes. Henderson’s Dwarf Lima bean 


variety we have found best of the 


is the 
dwarfs. The seed is planted in rows and cul- 
tivated. 

The cabbage is planted seed in hills. 
Excelsior and Late Flat Dutch varieties are the 
A part of the cabbage 


Ea rly 


ones we have found best. 
is planted about May 1, then we have later plant- 
ings. August 1. 
Then we also grow some sweet corn in the garden 
for early use, planted about April 20 to May I, 
and cultivated like field corn; early varieties are 
We have later plantings but not in the 


Cabbage ready for use about 


used. 
garden. We arrange to have sweet corn from 
the first of July until frost. 
pieplant, sage, peppers, beets, Swedish turnips 
and after the onion crop is harvested we sow the 
ground in turnips. 


Then we grow some 


FARM AND ORCHARD 


PROTECTING AND PRESERVING TREES 
LEE JEFFERSON, MASSACHUSETTS 

It is the part of wisdom to be able to admin- 
ister first aid to the injured tree, as well as the 
more permanent aids. One of the most common 
of these is the splitting down of 
a limb, as suggested in accom- 
panying illustration, Fig I. 

If the limb is not broken 
if there is still left a 
connecting link of sound wood, 
and of sound bark, the limb can, 
with care, he saved. This will 


wholly off 


often save the 
tree. With as 
FIG I—SPLIT LIMB possible 


beauty of the 
little delay as 
shorten all the small 
branches of the limb, to make their weight as 
little as possible, then carefully lift the broken 
limb back into position, and lash 





it firmly with ropes or straps. 

Now with a bit, or auger, bore 
a hole through the limb and tree 
trunk as suggested by the 
dotted line in Fig Il. Through 
this insert a bolt of iron hav- 
ing a head on one end and a 


“nut” on the other. 





Turn the 
nut on the end (with a_ big 


; iy ; : FIG II—IN 
‘washer” beneath it) until the 


POSITION 

crack in the break has been made as small as pos- 
sible, then 
grafting wax. 


cover the crack neatly over with 


PROTECTING TREES FROM MICE 


In Fig III is shown how to protect small trees 
from mice and rabbits which gnaw the tender 
bark near the ground in winter. 
Wrap the base of the tree as sug- 
gested, with wire mosquito net- 
ting, or tarred building paper, and 
tie it firmly with strings. 

PROTECTION FROM HORSES 

When a tree’ is near a hitching 
post, or fence, where horses may 
be tied, there is great danger that 
Fig IV shows 
how to protect a tree from such danger. 





the latter may gnaw the bark. 
Measure 
the circumference of the tree, then select a width 


of wire poultry netting just 
a bit wider, and cut off 6% 


Stand 
this up trunk 
of the tree and wrap it about 
the trunk till the edges meet. 
Fasten 


with a bit 


or 7 feet in length. 


against the 


these edges together 
of wire every 6 
inches, and the protector is 
complete. 


REPAIRING INJURED TREES 

Many a-tree has such a gap- 
ing wound as that shown in 
A, Fig V. It is caused by saw- 
ing off a big limb, and neglect- 
ing to protect the wound until 
nature 


could extend a new 





growth of bark over it. The 


Fic IV 


new bark has begun to grow 
about the edges, but the wood has decayed within, 
and nature can carry growth of bark no further. 
Cut out all the decayed wood and fill the cavity 
completely with mixed with" 


portland cement 


water. Do not add sand. Fill the cavity and 
press the cement close to the new bark (B, Fig 
V) that there may be left no little opening for 
air and water to enter. The life of a tree can be 


prolonged for many years by such aid as this. 


Turkey Poults are greatly relished. by lice. The 
owner must decide which he is rearing. Lice 
don’t pay; turkeys do. 





DISTRIBUTION OF FARMYARD MANURE 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA 


The work that claims the attention of the. 
farmer most at this season of the vear ig the 
disposition of the manure that accumulates abet 
the barns and stables during the feeding seaso; 
When to apply it to get the best returns 


i. 
is al. 
ways a more or Jess mooted question among farm. 
ers, as is evidenced by the different methods prac. 
ticed. 

I think there is little question but that the bese 
time to haul manure is along from day to day, 
through the winter months as it accumulates and 
when the soil will not be injured by teaming across 
the fields. But we do not all do this and upon a 
great many farms the whole winter’s accumula- 
tion is left to be carted out in spring after the 
ground settles. Usually the fields nearest the 
barn get the greater part of the manure supply, 
because it is most convenient to dump it there. 

The question for the farmers to consider in dis- 
tributing the manures from the barnyard is, when 
will it do the soil most good, and upon what 
crop will it bring the largest returns. It pays to 
put it anywhere on the farm where it won’t wash 
away, but some crops bring in quicker returns 
than others, and the man who usually makes the 
most money is the one who turns his working 
capital oftenest to good advantage. 

It seems that in many parts of our country it 
becomes more difficult, year after year, to secure 


a good catch of clover. When I have manure to 














FIG V—GAPING WOUNDS REPAIRED 





give my wheat a light dressing in winter # 
spring, | have had no trouble in getting a good 
stand of clover and an abundant yield of hay the 
following season. In this instance I consider two 
profitable returns are realized from the manure 
thus applied 

With the more general use of the spreader, 
farmers are learning that with a given supply of 
manure the best results are obtained from exX- 
tensive, rather than intensive manuring. This 
much might not hold good with the market gar- 
dener, but there is no doubt but what a thin coat- 
ing of manure applied all over the farm, every 
three or four years, is better than a more liberal 
application every ten or 12 years 

SPREADER FOR UNIFORM DISTBIBUTION 

The perfect distribution of manure is another 
great advantage gained by using the spreader, 
as well as time saved in performing the work. 
A good spreader is one farm implement that two 
or three neighboring farmers may own jointly @ 
not sufficient 
nine. It 
is cheaper .to own a spreader, or an interest im 
one, as a rule, than to hire labor at present 
prices to do the work by hand, and in er! 
t 


good advantage, when the supply is 


to justify each of them in owning a mach 


instances it is almost impossible to get 
labor. 

One place on the farm where it pays to manure 
the land often and liberally is the garden and 
truck patch. This should receive a liberal appli- 
cation every year, for from this acre properly 
managed and cultivated, more than half the i 
ing for the family may be produced. 





LIBERAL FARM RESERVES OF GRAIN 


of American Agriculturist 
Covering Stocks of Grain at Opening of March 
Large Supply of Corn Still on Farms, but 


The Annual Report 


Consumption Has Continued Phenomenally 
Heavy—The Wheat Movement in Detail with 
Possible Distribution Remainder of Crop Year— 
Oats Showing Indicates a Relative Shortage— 
Exclusive Figures Presented by This Journal 


its custom, American Agriculturist 


Following 


this week presents the following estimates of the 


stocks of the principal grains remaining in first 
hands on March 1, 1907: 

FARM STOCKS 

% of Crop Bushels 
Corn 41.2 1,210,000,000 
Wheat 24.5 191,000,000 
Oats 34.9 326,000,000 

The meaning of these figures, so far as they 

affect the comme! ial position of the various 
grains, will be best understood by comparison 
with similar data presented for recent years by 


this journal and secured in exactly the’ same 


manne! 
ESTIMATED FARM STOCKS FOR FIVE YEAKS 


{In millions of bushels.] 


— Corn 7-Wheat-—~ 7VOatsa 

% 3us % Bus % Bus 

1907 41.2 210 24.5 191 34.9 326 
1906 39.8 1,077 24.5 176 37.0 371 
1905 37.8 972 23.0 128 36.3 353 
1904 36.5 846 22.3 157 31.3 258 
1903 41.6 1,063 25.7 196 35.8 369 
During the season of crop production, all au- 
thorities are engaged in an effort to present data 
showing the size and distribution of the differ- 
ent crops. There being no actual figures, either 


of acreage or of production, it necessarily follows 
that the 


can Agri 


figures which are presented by Ameri- 


ulturist as well as those presented by 


the department of agriculture as the results of 


its investigation. are the results of estimate of 
local observers. They are never presented as 
definite, statistical information in the sense that 
the farm-to-farm enumeration of the national 


government each ten years is presented, but in 


the absence of such a complete enumeratijon, are 


presented as the most aecurate possible showing 


of probable results between the decennial periods. 
Our report of the stocks of corn, wheat and 
Oats remaining in first hands at this date is, as 





LEADING FIELD CROPS 


usual, the result of a tabulation of local esti- 
mates covering a county or township and in each 
case a definite area smal! enough in character to 
give reasonable belief in the accurary of local 
estimates, and these local estimates are consol- 
idated and presented in state totals. 


THE SITUATION IN CORN 


In November of last year American Agricui- 


turist estimated the corn crop as 2,963,000,000 
bushels, the largest on record, at that time a 
figure which was materially higher than was 


generally ussumed to be indicated by the data 
presented by the department of agriculture dur- 
ing the seasen. 

Two months later, however, the national bureau 
issued its final estimate of the crop as 2,927,000,000 
bushels, fully confirming the data which this jour- 
had presented the 
whole growing season. In spite of this record4 


nai constantly throughout 


breaking volume of production, the reserve of 
corn on March 1, 1907, while naturally the larg- 
esi on record, cannot be taken as burdensome. 

The domestic consumption of the corn crop is 
exceedingly variable, running high when the sup- 
ply is large, and shrinking rapidly when either a 
short supply or high prices tend to economy in 
feeding. 


HEAVY FEEDING SEASON OF 1906-7 


The character of the past winter was such that 
a larger amount was needed to maintain the nat- 
ural heat than was the case in the preceding 
year. In addition to this, the feeding for the pro- 
duction of meat, as indicated by the number of 
young animals for slaughter, was upon a liberal 
scale, If the exports of corn during the past 12 
months had been upon the same scale as dur- 
ing the preceding period, the reserve even from 
the enormous crop of last year would now be but 


little larger than from the preceding generous 
crop. 

An analysis of the available data of supply 
and distribution shows that during the year 


ending March 1, 1907, there has been a distribu- 
tion of 2,830,000,000 bushels against a distribu 
tion of 2,598,000,000 during the same period of 
the preceding 2,448,000,000 during 
1904-5. , 

A consolidation of the estimates in the seven 


year and 


surplus states shows a farm reserve on March 1 
this year of 749,000,000 
679,000,000 last 


bushels 


This 


corn, against 


indicates a farm 


year. 
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stock about 10% greater than was available in 


1906. 


The significance of this statement lies in 


the fact that the increased reserve this year in 
the surplus or commercial! states is less than is 


the 
the 
The 


following 


statement 


commercial supply. 


shows 


increase in the states -which cut no figure in 


general 


way the facts of supply and distribution of the 


corn crop during three years past, with as much 


accuracy as can be had with the data at hand. 


Stocks 
Crops 


CORN CONSUMPTION IN 12 MONTUS 


1906-7 
1,077,000,000 
2,963,000,000 


Supply 4,040,000,000 


Reserve 


1,210,000,000 


2,830,000,000 


1905-6 
972,000,000 
2,703,000,000 
3,675,000,000 
1.077 ,000,000 


1904-5 
846,000,000 
2,574,000,000 
3,420,000,000 
972,000,000 


Dist’n 2,598,000,000 —2,448,000,000 
CORN RESERVE IN SURPLUS STATES 
[Millions of bushels.] 

1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 

a 63 57 “%. @& 53 
Indiana . ‘ 74 72 63 59 75 
Illinois 143 148 127 127 172 
lowa . 176 153 137 7: 145 
Missouri .. , 86 95 4l 58 117 
Kansas 83 59 41 74 90 
Nebraska 125 i115 124 84 130 
Total 749 679 577 517 782 
The farm reserve of oats is the smallest in 


five years, with the single exception of the reserve 
of 1904, The crop of 1906 was finally estimated 
at about 78,000,000 bushels less than that of the 
preceding year. This shortage is emphasized at 
the present time by the fact that the distribu- 
tion of oats from the short crop has been practi- 
cally the same as from the previous larger crops, 
so that more than two-thirds of the full shortage 
is shown now in the decrease in farm stocks. In 
other words, we have used up, during the past 12 
months, for domestic purposes and for export, 
practically as many oats as were distributed from 
the larger crop of the preceding year. 

the 12 


apparently distributed about 


months just ended, we have 


976,000,000 


During 
bushels 


of oats, against a distribution in the previous 


year of, 985,000,000. There is evidence in the 
data which are presented by our correspondents, 
and in the remarks which accompany the re- 


ports, that the crop of 1906.was somewhat over- 
estimated. On account of the peculiar conditions 
the difficult to 


estimate at harvest, 


characterizing season, it was 


form an time of and it is 
only reasonable to believe now that the rate of 
yield, as finally estimated, was slightly above the 
facts. With this 


addition to the shortage actually shown in farm 


actual condition existing, in 
stocks, it may be pointed out that the present re- 
serve will necessarily be drawn to small propor- 
tions before the new oats crop is available. 

The following statement in round thousands 
of bushels shows grain reserve by states: 





FARM STOCKS BY STATES, MAR 1, 1907 
[In round thousands of bushels.] 

Corn Wheat Oats 

New England.. 61 
New York..... 6,479 2,366 17,556 
Pennsylvania 19,876 9,425 13,013 
Texas 43,176 1,809 5,216 
Arkansas 20,812 578 1,081 
Tennessee ... 40,089 2,816 1,212 
West Virginia 9,302 1,352 621 
Kentucky 46,067 2,922 1,178 
Ohio . 63,266 12,668 13,356 
Michigan 19,886 3,713 11,823 
Indiana ' 9,815 9,055 
Illinois 7,443 9 650 
Wisconsin : 3,368 37,77 
Minnesota by 18,709 26,106 
Iowa 5,1 6,866 61,327 
Missouri 26 7.661 5,610 
Kansas ..... 2.9% 21,233 5,069 
Nebraska o-oo 126,538 15,966 27,136 
North Dakota.. 360 17,900 17,992 
South Dakota. 26,591 14,203 13,092 
California ...,. 269 2,574 702 
Sen: Leo seeee 79 4,293 2,652 
Washington ... 40 4,914 2,180 
Oklahoma 26,181 4,133 4.247 
Others 161,491 13,694 18,264 
Total -» 1,208,796 190,542 326 £120 
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OHIO. FOR ALL SOILS and CROPS 
FE R LIZER Don't buy any old kind of fer- 
RTt tilizer, but get the exact kind 
you need for your particular 
sollor crop. The experts in 
gy our Jaboratory are at your 
serviceand will give their ad- 
vice free if you wil! write us. 
THIS BOOKLET FREE 
Contains valuable infermation on differ~ 7 
ent formulas, with blank pages for nrem- 
orandums. Write fora copy today. 
FARMERS WANTED . £ 
An energetic man in every cOrinmunity 4 


can make ¢ money ia spare time 
Write for particulars. 

Ohie Farmers Fertilizer Co., 
Box 25 Columbus 
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CONVENIENCES AND ECONOMIES 


Acetylene as a Farm Illuminant 





FOR BETTER METHODS OF LIGHTING FARM 
ItOMES—USE OF~ACETYLENE GAS CARE- 
FULLY DESCRIBED—;A LIGHT OF RE- 
MARKABLE BRILLIANCY — CONSIDERED 
PRACTICAL BY PENNSYLVANIA DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE—-ABSTRACT OF 
DR POND’S INTERESTING BULLETIN ON 
THIS SUBJECT—MERITS OF THE GAS 
AND REQUIREMENTS IN PROPERLY AND 
SAFELY HANDLING IT 


In the interests of our big family 
of subscribers, American Agriculturist 


has ‘been conducting an investigation 
into the methods of lighting farm 
homes, Of course, the great major- 
ity have passed the primary school 
of tallow dips and other candles into 
the high school of kerosene lamps 
and are now ready and looking for 
something better, something less dan- 
gcrous, less dirty, less odorous, more 
economical, more efficient, more sat- 


isfactory all around. Acetylene is the 
next feasible step in light education. 
This is our theme. The reasons why 
we think it an ideal farm light are 
set forth below. 

In some favored localities natural 
gas is available and farmers have 
their houses piped; in others, electric 
light can be secured from company 
wires near by; in still others, suitable 
water power may permit the econom- 
ical installation of private electric 
light machines. But all these cases 
are exceptional; the great majority of 
farmers are remote from such advai- 
tages, and must rely on something 
that willygmable them to be indepen- 
dent, besides‘*having abundant light 

ACETYLENE GAS IS MADE 

from calcium carbide, which is com- 
posed of pure charcoal and lime fused 
in an electric furnace, This carbide 
is dark colored, metallic-looking, hard 
and brittle, and by absorbing mois- 
ture gives off the colorless, offensive 
smelling gas called acetylene, which 
burns with a brighter flame than any 
other known gas and without produ- 
cing an odor. It has 17 times the il- 
luminating power of coal gas and thus 
requires much smaller burners to be 
defective pipe connections, etc. 


Its odor is one of its most useful 
characteristics; for even a minute 
quantity in the air of a room, one 


part gas in ten thousand of air, can 
be detected quickly both by smell and 
by the peculiar irritating action on 
the throat. This is a signal which 
enables one to detect a leak and pre- 
vent any danger. On this account, 
it is far safer than other illuminating 
gases; for unlike them, it will awaken 
sleepers and thus lead to the detec- 
tion of leaks due to open burners, 
defective pipe connections etc. 


MACHINES FOR MAKING THE GAS 


have been invented by all sorts of 
people—even clergymen, bakers and 
butcher’. No doubt valuable ideas 
have been thus brought out but only 
after rigid test and unqualified con- 
demnation of inferior machines and 
parts have the modern’ generators 
attained their present perfection. The 
national board of fire underwriters, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill, has 
done excellent work in attaining this 
high quality of apparatus. Its engi- 
neers have made impartial tests of all 
machines put on the market in order 
to attain the greatest safety and thus 
reduce the risk of fire insurance to a 
| minimum. This organization pub- 
lishes a list of machines which it ac- 
cepts as safe. It also furnishes 
pamphlets which set forth the rules 
of installation. Prospective purchas- 
ers of acetylene generators should se- 
cure these circulars and accept the 
advice given. 

In general, machines are of two 
types: those in which a small quanti- 
ty of water drops on a large amount 
of carbide and those in which a small 





quantity of carbide drops into a large 
amount of water. 
respectively, as water feed and car- 
bide feed generators. Concerning them 
we condense Dr George G. Pond’s 
remarks from Bulletin 57 of the 
Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture. 

It is essential to emphasize cool 
generators. The function of the gen- 
erator is a simple one; it is to bring 
the carbide and water together, wash 
and purify the gas, store this as much 
as necessary,’ and deliver to the 
distributing pipes. The more nearly 
the generator conforms to the simple 
experiment of dropping a little car- 
bide into a large volume of water, 
the more efficiently will the heat be 
distributed, and the more perfectly 
will cool generation be accomplished. 
But by allowing water, in limited 
quantity, drop by drop, to fall on a 
lump of carbide, you bring about the 
overheating of the resultant*gas. With 
a properly arranged tank, the tem- 
perature never exceeds the air tem- 
perature by more than a few degrees. 
This system yields acetylene of a de- 
gree of purity unapproached in any 
other form of apparatus. 

THE INSTALLATION OF GENERATORS 
should always be in a separate locked 
building some distance from the 
house. This prevents all possibility of 
accident due to carelessness, which is 
never an excuse for anything. It en- 
ables the owner to keep everyone out 
but the right person. It is probable, 
however, that the majority of gener- 
ators are installed in the cellars or 
basements. This is allowed by the 
board of fire underwriters when cer- 
tain conditions are met. In this con- 
nection, it may be noted that the 
machines accepted by this organiza- 
tion already meet these requirements. 
The others are such as any house 
owner can easily comply with. 

In houses already built, the work 
of laying pipes is usually a~simple 
matter to a man handy with tools. 
Since it is essential that all joints and 
connections be absolutely tight, it 
may be advisable to employ a reliable 
gas fitter to run the piping. 

THE ONLY PRECAUTIONS 


to be observed are such as anyone 
with common sense can take. 1. The 
earbide should be kept in the water- 
tight metal cans in which it is pur- 
chased, and stored in a locked out- 
building where it is not exposed to 
the weather. 2. ~The charging of the 
machine should be done regularly and 
during daylight only. 3. No pipes, 
cigars or other fire should ever be 
taken inside the generator room. 4. 
In cleaning, all the waste should be 
taken at once from the building; 
carbide feed machines often dre con- 
nected with drains and can be flushed 
out. 5. Never fill the container over 
half full, so as to allow for the swell- 
ing of the carbide. 6. _Never fill con- 
tainers with fresh carbide until after 
the waste has been removed. 7. 
Water tanks, etc, must always be full 
of water. Surely these rules are as 
simple as those observed in handling 
kerosene. 

In the management of the gas in 
the house, only the one precaution 
of turning out is to be observed. If, 
by any unforeseen circumstance, 
there should be an escape of gas, the 
leak should be located and stopped 
and the windows and doors opened 
until the smell has disappeared, be- 
fore a light is struck. 

DR POND’S SUMMARY 

In the bulletin referred to above, 
Dr Pond says: Everything consid- 
ered, though prejudiced against it at 
the outset, and absolutely and purely 
disinterested at present, after much 
careful study and feeling the respon- 
sibility of being called upon to fur- 
nish an unbiased opinion in this mat- 
ter, the writer believes that the use 


These are known,. 


s 


of acetylene: gas for the illun 
of rural homes, provided it is gi 


ed from good carbide, in a first 
apparatus, and all reasonable reg 
tions followed, is no more frau) 
with danger at the present day, th 
any available method of illuminatio: 
by gas, or electricity, and less so than 
the usual employment of petroleum. 


Fanning Mills on the Farm 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








The natural thought would be that 
every farmer would look upon a fan- 
ning mill as an indispensable adjunct 
to his farming. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains, that on, the majority of the 
grain growing farms of the northwest 
there are no fanning mills. This 
means that before all the farms are 
thus equipped, from 200,000 to 300,000 
fanning mills would have to be sold 
in that territory, 

To a farmer living east it seems in- 
comprehensible that any farmer 
should think of growing crops with- 
out a fanning mill. The explanation 
is found in the methods of farming 
that have beeg followed. The aver- 
age northwestern farmer settled on 
virgin lands, where foul seeds had 
never grown. The lands were so rich 
that he was able to grow crops in suc- 
cession for many years without think- 
ing much about weeds. For the time 
being, he found it cheaper to send his 
grain from the threshing machine to 
the elevator than to build granaries 
in which to store it and to" buy a 
fanning mill and clean the grain be- 
fore selling it. 

It also left on his hands a large 
amount of screenings, which he had 
no stock to feed to, and which would 
have been a drug on the market. 
Seed wheat was bought in many in- 
stances, under the idea that a change 
was good. In-this way, foul seeds 
multiplied apace. This is largely the 
explanation of the disgraceful condi- 
tion of so many of the farms of the 
northwest at the present time, be- 
cause of the extent to which they are 
infested with noxious weeds. 

The times have changed. 
tem must change. It has 
covered that homegrown 
more valuable than what has been 
purchased, and that seed carefully 
cleaned and graded is much more val- 
uable than seed brought in from 
abroad. -To have such seed it is in- 
dispensable that every farmer shall 
have a fanning mill and he cought 
to have the best that can be got. Thus 
equipped, the character of his seed 
should improve every year, and this 
should mean a corresponding increase 
in his crops. 

The time has also come when it is 
imperative to , Sow clean seed. The 
only way to insure this is for every 
farmer to clean his own seed, which 
means that he must have a fanning 
mill. The farmers now are growing 
grain of various kinds and it is 
equally important that the seed of 
these shall be well cleaned, as that 
the seed of wheat shall be so pre- 
pared. 

Live stock is also being introduced 
more or less on many farms. This 
means that the screenings taken from 
the wheat or other grains sold can be 
turned to excellent account in feeding 
one or the other of the various kinds 
of live stock kept. The screenings 
sent to the elevators are given away. 
The farmer is docked so much for 
screenings and nothing is allowed him 
for the dockage. . 

When the importance of the fan- 
ning mill is considered to the north- 
west farmer, it would seem that it is 
not putting ft too strongly to say 
that the man who sells fanning mills 
is engaged in a beneficent work, even 
though when thus engaged he has no 
other thought than that of earning 
a commission on his sales. The cost 
is so small that a fanning mill is 
within the reach of every farmer. 


The sys- 
been ‘ dis- 
seed is 
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iter Favorable for Wheat Crop 





has not been 
portion of the 


Growing ‘weather 
xperieneed in any 
wheat belt, except the *xtreme south, 
so that it is too early at this date to 
undertake to present a definite show- 


ing of the condition of the crop. Re- 
ports from our correspondents, how- 
ever, indicate that the winter has 
been upon the whole favorable for 


the crop in practically every portion 
of the belt. In a few districts, scat- 
tered throughout the Ohio valley par- 
ticularly, there has been some lack of 
snow protection during the severe 
weather, occasionally there is com- 
plaint that damage is likely to show 
up from sleet and ice, which covered 
the crop during midwinter. But com- 
plaints of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions are few and represent strictly 
local sections, 

While it is too early to give a defi- 


nite, conditional figure, because the 
plant has not yet quickened. into 
spring growth, the opinion of Amere 


correspondents is 
decidedly better 
this date. This 
the Trans-Mis- 


ean Agrculturist’s 
that the crop is in 
shape than usval at 
is particularly true in 
sissippi country and in the Missouri 
valley where without exception..the 
correspondents regard the promise as 
decidedly better than normal. On the 
Pacific coast the winter has been es- 
pecially favorable in California and 
moderately so in Oregon. 

In the country south of the 
river and in the far southwest, 


Ohio 
where 


the season is more advanced than in 
any other portion of the belt, the 
promise is reported as above the 


average at this date, The only draw- 
back which is at all extensive is re- 
ported from portions of the Ohio val- 
ley In Ohio, Indiana and portions of 
Illinois the plant is reported as brown 
and unthrifty in appearance. The 
general impression, however, is that 
this refers only to the tops. 

Broadly speaking, it may be as- 
sumed that the crop will begin the 
season of spring growth in better 
condition than usual. 





“Tf saw your ady in the old reliable A A” 





OUR SPECIAL 


England Hungry for Meat =~ 


During the year 1906 the United 
Kingdom bought live stock and beef 
freely in other countries; the United 
States furnished 71% of the live cat- 
tle, and 81% of the sheep. In addi- 
tion to live stock on the hoof, there 
were imported into the United King- 
dom a total of only 2,426,000 hun- 
dred weight (112 Ibs each) of beef the 
past calendar year. The United States 
furnished 48% of this and Argentine 
51%. Argentine also supplied 35% of 
the mutton brought into the United 
Kingdom during the year, while 
Australasia supplied 58%. The follow- 
ing table shows imports of live cat- 
tle and- sheep by head, and beef in 
hundred weight of 112 Ibs each into 
the United Kingdom during recent 
years: 

BRITAINS MEAT IMPORTS 


Year Cattle Sheep Beef 

1906...... 303,887 84,184 2,426,644 
1905...... 414,906 150,095 2,232,246 
1904...... 401,249 294,804 2,395,836 
1903...6.. 301,757 171.386 2,698,920 
1902...... 824,431 233,277 2,290,465 
1901...... 403,946 298,039 3,180,291 
1900...... 850,209 142,905 2,867,238 





Special Interest to Subscribers 


In the issue of February 24 we an- 
nounced that owing to the fire we 
would be unable to supply any of our 
premium books. We have found since 
then that we can supply everything 
except the American  Agriculturist 
Year Book and Farmers’ Almanac for 
1907 which was almost a totatr loss. 
As the demand for this book has been 
most insistent, showing the high opin- 
jon in which it is held by our friends 
and subscribers, we have decided to 
re-issue it. This means an enormous 
expenditure of money and lots of 
work, as the plates from which it was 
printed were destroyed and the en- 
tire 384 pages of the book must be 
re-engraved. 

This new edition will be limited in 
number and as all orders will be filled 
in the order received, those sendirfg in 
now will get the first copies, which 
will soon be ready. We would urge 
that all who desire a ecopy of this 
splendid year book, send in their re- 
newal at once. It is given free on 
payment of one year’s subscription in 
advance. 














HAND 


FANNING MILL ON A MICHIGAN 
See Article on Preceding Page 
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our War on Weeds 


The use of special-purpose tools for weeding means a dig saving 
in time and labor. 
With them more work can be done in /ess time than with ordinary 
tools, and profits on crops thereby increased, 
True Temper Weeders are constructed for particular kinds of 
work, and there is a fool for every need. 
They help to cover the ground more quickly and thoroughly. 
Notice the True Temper Hand-Cultivators also. 
They are formed on the same principle—ssecial adaptation 
to the work for which you use them. 


















aa * ~ 
Not only Weeders and Cultivators, but Forks, Hoes, Rakes, 
Hooks, Beet Tools, Garden Tools, Floral Tools—every de- 
sirable kind of farm and garden hand-tools, 
“The best tools you have ever bought 
at the same prices you have always paid.” 
“You know a tool is just right when it is Trne Tem- 
per,” because no tool receives that label at our 
factories until it has been tested and inspected. 
It must prove true in quality, construction, “hang"”* 
and temper. 
Ask your dealer for True Temper tools. 
You'll get some valuable pointers about special- 
purpose tools from our FRE 
“Tools and Their Uses." Write for it today. 


American Fork & Hoe Co.,1121 Am. Trust Bidg., Cleveland, @. 








Hand 
Cultivator 





WILL DIG YOUR 
POTATOES 0. Ki 


Send for Our 
Special 


MARCH OFFER 


YORK, PA. 




















nd upon the thorou 
im to provide himse 
That means that among 
poe 2S Som 0° 


80 mnch of the success of the farmer's crops de 
aration of the seed bed, that i & behooves 


Ae e-Tooth Har- 
ing better” york t s itis wee better 
ier to operate ng better Seine iw wil last poe 
1s am steel, tooth iy U-bar steel peoured © 
tless and nutiess hooked casti 
sooth ina Teeth are triangular having 
edges to be Used in succes- 
no the 8p e-Tooth will stir more 
y oF er barrow you can oy: 
“~ " Feflovi « spring thes 
wy en st i xing 


raime y 


strengthen 


tractions. ve 
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negra Sd. wails, N. ¥. 








The Acme Harrow 


Well pulverized soil 

is the most im- 

portant requl- 

site of a good 

seed bed. No 

fleld—no 

matter how | 
rich—is well 

prepared for seed 

Uniess the ground 


Then the coulters like beng, plowsbares 
follow, turning the soil ways and 
mixing it. Whenthey get through with 
it the soll isas fine asa Farro poe Con 
it and presents ail jus food to the seed 

Think how much easier on the 
team the Acme Harrow is! 


The old harrow blunt. 
ly against the oot tke Acme 
cuts smoothly through. 





has Some thoroughly 
Pulverize 
Does the old fashioned spike 


Then the Acme is very convent- 
ent to move from one field to an- 
other, as a lever raises the coul- 
ters from the ground. One 
man can put the harrow in a 

, Weeds and trash t wagon or sled with ease. 
ed,” and which should a buried. The Acme is the lowest pri harrow 
ing Merrow—the made and is built to last. 
Write for tree book," A Pertect Seed Bod. fed 
e ie coulters or teeth, Written by di 
A postal to me and it will come, 
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Baby Rambler Roses 
La daily and abundantly from June to November, 
2-year dormant plants, 35c each, postpaid. Descrip- 


tions, ete., free. 
LEWIS ROESCH, Bex A, Fredenia, N. Y. : 





FRUIT TREES = A522 


Dlustrated catalogue free. Send = one oro 
Highland Nurseries, - Rochester, N. ¥ 
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ocRANTOR, TERRE HAUTE, DENVER, 
HAZLETON, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO.) 
HASHVILLE, JOPLIM, PORTLAND, 
BIRMINGHAM, puLuTe, SEATTLE, \ 
SALT LAKE CITT,’ 
° CITY OF MEXICO. | 
WRITE To OUR FEAREST OFFICE POR A ~“PaRMERS CATALOGUE.” 7 
_— p <3 
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LOW AND EASY TO LOAD. 

no ru’ . 
inf Seaseeaeh wee at enems ae 
ve chnenlare anata oe tongue. Write for 
Special Large Size, Sews & Feet 3 inches Wide. 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co., 
iu Falls, Mass. 




















A BIC GARDEN 


The year of 190¢ was one of prodigal plenty on our 
seed farms. Never before did vege- 
cane and eeeds return such ‘ 


No we Vish to gain 200,000 ne 
w w w 
this year and hence offer 


ee — — 


FARM AND HIGHWAY 


Early Spring Work with Beans 





{Extracts from chapter on Cultural 
Methods in the forthcoming bean 
book by Glenn C. Sevey, which will 
be ready for the public in a few days. 
Published by Orange Judd Co-]} 


Two vital points in the spccess or 
failure of the bean crop are the prep- 
aration of the seed bed and the plant- 
ing of the seed at the proper time. It 
is safe to say there is no single thing 
responsible for more partial failures 
in bean growing than ‘the late and 
hasty preparation of the land.. The 
rush of spring work too often delays 
the plowing of bean ground until the 
very last of May or often early in 
June. The best results cannot be 
obtained unless the bean ground is 
plowed early. In New England the 
first week in April is none too soon. 
Then the soii should be stirred with 
the cultivator or dragged every week 
until time for planting. ‘ 

This early preparation serves a 
double purpose. It kills hundreds of 
germinating weed reeds, thus greatly 
lessening the amount of cultivation 
afterward required, and what is still 
more important, it conserves the soil 
moisture. The repeated _ stirrings 
store up moisture for the use of the 
plant later in the season when th; 
crop is greatly in need of it. Extra 
time in the early preparation of the 
soil will be justified in the greatly in- 
creased yield at harvest. A gain will 
be especially marked in case of 
| drouth, to which many sections afe 
subject. 

TIME TO PLANT 

The time of planting varies with 
the locality, season and the variety 
used. The aim should be to have 
beans start promptly after planted 
and keep growing until they reach 
maturity, suffering no setbacks. As a 
rule do not be in too much of a hurry 
to plant. If beans are planted in cold 
soil many will rot and other lose 
their vitality. Some of the strongest 
will come up and their neighbors if 
they.come at all will be two or three 
weeks late. This results in uneven 
ripening, one of the things to be 
avoided by bean growers. Even if 
they do finally germinate and come up 
they will manifest a reluctant growth 
through the season much like the 
stunted animal. 

Then again the bean plant is ten- 
der and a slight frost will level the 
plants to the ground. If one will wait 
until the soil is thoroughly warm the 
majority of difficulties will be avoided. 
Prof J. L. Stone of New York recom- 
mends that the kidney and black tur- 
tle soup varieties be planted during 
the last half of May. According to 
the same authority the pea varieties 
should be planted from June 5 to 
June 20, while the marrows and the 
yellow eyes come in intermediately. 

In the latitude of 43 degrees in 
Michigan the small navy beans are 
planted* about June 10 with excellent 
results. The distance apart of drills 
varies from 24 to 36 inches, but the 
usual distance is 28. ‘Of the small 
beans many growers plant a half 
bushel ‘to the acre, though some claim 
better results with three peécks or 
even one bushel. The grower must 
bear in mind that beans are gross 
feeders and when too large quantities 
are planted the plants will consume 
the fertility readily available before 
the pods are fully set. 


3 Buying Harness, the best is the 
most economical-and desirable. Read- 
ers of this journal have a splendid 
opportunity to secure free ef cost a 
handsome catalog describing the su- 
perior harnesses, of all styles, manu- 
factured by the King harness com- 
pany of Owego, N Y. Write them 
today. 








improving and Maintaining Dirt Roads 


Cc. A, SHAMEL 





The chief thing to do in attacking 
-the road problem is to thoroughly 
drain and grade the roads and then 
harrow or drag the surface, so that 
the water will not stand. This being 
done, the roads will be more satisfac- 
tory during nine or ten months in the 
year than if they were coated with 
gravel or broken stone. As is wel: 
known, water is a great destroyer of 
dirt roads and this must be removed. 
Side ditches are nearly always pro- 
vided, but experience shows that 
these are inadequate. The best meth- 
od of draining a dirt road is difficult 
to describe, because so much depends 
upon the surface. Where water falls 
upon a road, it must be: carried off 
the surface to one side or the other 
for drainage. 

The first thing to do in starting to 
improve a dirt road is to grade it 
with some of the machines now on the 
market for that purpose. It should be 
slightly higher in the middle than at 
the sides, so that when the water falls 
upon it this will run. off to one side or 
the other. Of course, this grading 
should be done early enough jn the 
season to permit the surface becom- 
ing packed and hardened before 
freezing weather sets in in the fall. 

The water which is carried off runs 
to the open ditch on the side. It is 
undoubtedly most satisfactory to have 
a tile along either side to carry off 
this water and also remove the water 
from beneath the roadbed. This tile 
should be 3 or 4 feet below the sur- 
face and have sufficient fall to drain 
well. Some supervisors advise put- 
ting a tile down the middle of the 
road, but if side tiles are properly put 
in, this will not be necessary. There 
is, however, no objection to the form- 
er plan, but most roadmen find that 
the side drain is sufficient. However, 
eccasionally a road supervisor insists 
that the middle drain should never be 
omitted. If the outlets are of the 
right kind and the tiles have the 
proper fall, all the surface and sub- 
surface water should be removed and 
the road will remain in good condi- 
tion most of the. year. 

With the drainage looked "after 
properly, the care of the surface -of 
the road is exceedingly important. 
This matter has been before the pub- 
lic very prominently during the last 
few years by those who advocate the 
use of the split log drag. This is sim- 
ply an instrument made by fastening 
together two pieces of a split log and 
dragging this over the surface to re- 
move inequalities, fill up ruts and 
holes and keep the surface level, so 
that all the water which falls upon it 
will run into the side drain. This 
method has been practiced for many 
years and where conscientiously used 
the drag is a great benefit. The 
smoothing harréw answers the same 
purpose and a drag, with a strip of 
metal along the front, answers even 
better. 

The time of treating the surface of 
the road is in the early spring, when 
the frost is coming out of the ground. 
Whenever the surface is sufficiently 
dry so that the upper part of the 
ground is mellow, go over the road 
with a drag or harrow until the sur- 
face is perfectly level. Repeat this 
every day until the road is packed 
down solid. Continue the use of this 
drag or harrow throughout the season 
and just before the ground freezes 
up, see that the top of the road is 
level, so that the water will run off 
during the winter. 





Snug Pigs are sure to thrive. Now 
is the time to get all in readiness for 
the litter. 


Eradicating Quack Grass 


E. SEELY BARTLETT, SENECA COUN 





The near aproach of the seasor 
active cultivation seems to be an : 
propriate time to consider the metho 
to be employed to control quack grass. 
My experience for 50 years with this 
grass has ben on heavy land. If the 
land is to be seeded to spring grain 
or used for the growing of hard crops, 
there is not much hope of success, 
unless this grass can be so set back 
that the desired crop can get @ good 
start ahead of it. 

I have found but one way of ac- 
complishing that end. The ground 
sheuld be comparatively dry when 
plowed. The furrows should be plowed 
not less than 6 inches deep nor more 
than 12 inches wide. The plow should 
have a jointer set to cut 2 to 3 
inches deep, and the utmost care 
taken that no balks are made. The 
ground plowed each day should be 
broken down and pulverized with a 
disk harrow. The whole field when 
plowed should be thoroughly culti- 
vated with disk harrow. This imple- 
ment is preferred, because it does not 
bring the roots to the surface. 

As soon as the ground is thorough- 
ly, fined, it should be sown or planted 
at once. The desired crop will then 
have .such a Start that it will be 
strong enough to hold its own, and be 
but little, if any, affected by 4): 
quack.» If a hard crop is put out, cul- 
tivation should begin as soon as the 
crop planted appears above the sur- 
face, and if well done the quack will 
be kept down. 

To exterminate quack by tillage is 
nearly an impossibility. If done the 
ground must be kept under tillage two 
or three years, and not a leaf allowed 
to grow. This can scarcely be done 
without resorting to bare fallow. Few 
can stand the expense of the labor and 
idle ground. Quack grass, for a few 
weeks in the spring, makes fair pas- 
ture, and, if cut early, fairly good hay. 
If a field is well seeded with clover 
and timothy, and the timothy kept 
for a meadow for five or six years, 
and then plowed, there will be but 
little sign of quack, and.if followed 
by careful cultivation the pest will 
remain comparatively harmless. 


Liming for Alfalfa 


J. L. STONE, CORNELL EXPERI STA 








I am preparing four acres for al- 
falfa. The soi] has no lime. How 
much shall I.sow to the acre?—[A. 
I. B., New Jersey. . 

The lime requirements of soils differ 
very much. It is not easy for the 
farmer to determine just how much 
lime may be needed on his soil except 
by trial. -In experiments with alfalf. 
conducted on Dunkirk. silt loam, on 
the Cornell university farm, varying 
amounts of lime have been tried. It 
was found that 2000 pounds an acre 
produced better results than 1000 and 
nearly as good as 3000, so that for 
this soil we assume that somewhere 
from 1800 to 2300 pounds an acre is 
the desirable amount, and it is 
thought in most instances this range 
will be found well adapted. 





Millions in Flour—There were 1\,- 
051 merchant flour and grist mills in 
operation in the United States in 1905, 
according to a recent federal census 
bulletin. The total capital employed 
eexceeded $265,000,000, and the various 
plants consumed raw materia! to the 
value of $619,971,000. Minnesota is 
the leading milling state, its output 
amounting to 17% of the aggregate 
for the entire country. New York 
comes second with 7%, and Kansas 
third with 6%. Of the big milling 
cities, Minneapolis is first, New York 
second, Buffalo third, Milwaukee 
fourth and Kansas City fifth. The 
total’ quantit- of grain used at the 
merchant flour and grist mills o° the 
country in 1905 was. 754,945.000 
bushels. Of this wheat formed 65%. 
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j aring for the Tobacco Crop D ; a 
nen seeds are sprouted they must | on e a hu e 
sown immediately in hotbeds. 
I atch the latter carefully. Keep them Ww of Celebrated De it 
Tongueless Disc Harrow 


covered at night and opened to sun 
and air on pleasant days. Beds must 
That's the ‘sure way you have of getting one for your Spring Discs, but the best we can hope to do is to turn out about twice the 
work. I will you my Free Disc Catalogue, which describes~ number we did last year. 








2 






be kept moist in order to facilitate 
development of plants Transplant 
when the plants are 3 to 4 inches Harrow, and will quote you direct prices delivered at your station. See bate ws ae =a in eevenes by hay Soting cons, and o0t 
high. Have your'soil in the field well If you accept my proposition and order at ence, I can probably sapply —- inne ot 

you with a Detroit Tongueless Dise—but if you delay in getting in The present indications are that long before the frost is out of the 










tore ee are mae touch with me Now on this Harrow for 1907—it may be impossible ound I will have sold every Harrow we can vossibly make this season, 
be worked un very loose.--{J. V,. for me to fill your order when it comes—and I'll teil you why. HAT'S the reason why 1 say DON’T DELAY A MINUTE in writing 
Starker, Dane County, Wis. We have a big factory and are working every available manon these me for catalogu prices, 





The heaviest, best developed tobac- 
co seed Should be used. Light, unde- 
veloped, chaffy seed produces weak, 
spindling plants. Experiments have 


The Detroit Tongueless Transport Truck Dise Harrow 


Sold On 30 Days’ Free Trial—All Freight Allowed—For Cash Or On Time 












shown that 95% or moré of 

heavy seed sprout, 50 to 380 of me- selling i aa 

dium seed and 10 to 12 of light. These Bo the eventent palling teotement of the ope. , REMEMBER! You can 
figures are significant.—[A. D. Shamel, First—the TONG UELESS idea meets with the approval of every thinking farmer—he ess Disc Barrow from 





factory only—we do not 
sell to dealers—but 
make factory prices 





wonders weg wasn't seenents of before. 
orward Truck and doing away with the Tongue saves the horses’ necks—does 


United States Department of Agricul- 
away with all side draft—crowding of the team on turns—and permits a steady, even pull 











ture. 
1% 1] - 
— i a by both horses straight ahead all the time. direct to users. 
I prepare wood beds well hy Beit Doa'taees of jamming up your team just at the time you need them most, with an old ‘ 
ing and spading. If manure is not style Tongu 







Disc. 
he DETROIT is the only Disc Harrow built on correct principles. Every part of the 
dingbad quality~ball bearings take the end thrust—double levers make it easy to 
handle —steel scrapers set by hand or foot. 


applied until spring use very fine ma- 
nure. Sometimes, use commercial ferti- 























lizer with good results, applying it hae | ml pnd Sree ne shi }e 9 pew meeomet Sesation tor % Be 
Z > spades The be 1907—aad it’s found only on the re) By attach’ a moment's e en 

a a es — oar “ss ; teow = tire Disc Harrow can be raised from the ground on front and back truck driven 

are then canvassed ani ept we over rough reads from house to field or from farm to farm, without the Disc edges 
moistened until the plants are large uohing Se Brenna. he Senge 0 meeneia Sane Rg e 
eal ansple l prefe arge trong Foot-br: makes driving down hill perfectly safe. 

7 ugh oy Seanep lant : wt fer. lacy Space in this advertisement won't permit telling any my about this Harrow, 

sized plants to set, so that I can put intr atl eles te yea tres 2 Free Catalogue, giving full descriptions, and 

the i s. ground Thus they my special price to you dire: 

hem eee ree) Let mesay again DON’T DELAY A MINUTE, Writefor catalogue and direct price. 

can go down better for moisture in 

dry weather. We usea transplanter Ra Sy 7S na Con 

and always set in the afternoons if 

posible. I have averaged 1200 pounds 

tobacco p acre in a bad season. «My. 

soil is" mostly clay. I’ fertilize with TT ¢ JUST WHAT YOU WANT SOWING 
cow manure.—[ William Earman, | A ENTION FARMERS! BROADCAST, FERTILIZER, Cae ETc. 


Preble County; O. 

As a rule, tobacco transplanted the 
early part of the season cures in hot 
eather.-My experience has been that 
it will thus produce a light wrapper. | 


Beautitul gam 
FLOWERS/ Wee We 
















































































Growers- who transplant late must-} “ S gae 
: : | rn 
leave the tobacco in the field until the Graceful, vigoreus sare OO 
nights are cold, and find curing a very . bloom profusely ge Fegan 
slow process. -The color of the leaf is | “ Stokes’ ! lard © Bweet Peas. 
/ > d 
thus darkened thereby. I generally / : ead Coils, tae lanewae es 
begin to transplant late in May, set- eral adie tak te en ee 
all varieties. Can't be exceeded 
ting 1'to 1% acres p day. I use pom- Empire Broadcast Fertilizer Sower Sass of ldo f Oc age pt 
: + xj : iliea ae e-selected Shirle o + Astrain 
ace and a special. mixed fertilizer as abies. ee cataleges| and thivematinn unequilled for delicate beasty ; tnest Gowers 
crop feeder, harrowing this in.— EMPIRE DRILL’ COMPANY DIVISION, THE AMERICAN SEEDING ree apedtal offerTo introduce my ine 
(Fred McNary, Hartford County, Ct. MACHINE ©O,, Ine., Shortsville, New York Stokes’ pander is,"* 1 will send postpaid, one 
air ar ; TT. Om < packet each of the 4 above-named Aowers, 
IL aim to contract this season 25 a together with my 1907 catalogue 











of flower, vegetable and farm seeds, on receipt of 
20 ets. which is half price. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 

WALTER P. STOKES, 
late of Johnson & Stokes 
219 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. | 


of filler tobacco’ grown from O and Pa 
broadleaf seed. Out of 20 crops con- 
tracted last year .1750 lbs was the | 
lightest yleld, while our ‘grower. aver- 
aged 2200 ibs. This tobacco is set 
30 in apart, taking only 5500 plants 
to the acre, against 10,000 of the Wil- 








ys to get Planet Jr farm and garden tools, No other kind does the work so well or taste 
sant te long. 





Planet Jr tools increase a man’s capacity three to six times. 
Noas. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder and Double-Wheel Hoe, Cultivator 
and Plow. Simple and easy-running. In one operation, it opens the furrow, sows the seed accu- 








son or Havana seeds, or any of the rately in drills or in hills 4 to 24 inches apart, covers, rolis, and marks out the next row. 

smaHer varieties. As this tobacco is | No 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator will do more things in more ways than any other 
a Br 5 i aes horse hoe made. Works the ground thoroughly, any depth desired, with perfect safety to plants. 

exclusively for fillers it must be raised , Strong, simple, a Adjustable. Plows to or from row A splendid hiller. 

on heavy toam or gravel land, well Write today for § of these impl also Wheel Hoes, One- 


an pnt ay Ridin -Cultivators, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet- 


drained and in good heart.—j[{J. W. vue nay biases te oA 




















Upson, Onondaga County, N Y. ™* 5S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1107 E Philadelphia, Pa. 

Before sowing tobacco seed, rake | KSI 
the bed thoroughly; also rake lightly 
after sOwing. For pressing the bed | a 
use @ board I ft square with a. han- ’ Farm and Vegetable 
dle 3 to 4 ft long fastened in the cen- | America. 


FREE 


Our mammoth 148-page Plant 
and Tool Catalogue is mailed 
free to all intending buyers, or 
send 6c. in stamps and receive 

free samples of new Two Foot 
Long Oats and other cereals 
and BigSeed Catalogue Free. 


an 8x50 ft seed bed the most satisfac- giv rene te oteonce FS. S a anes ore 
: . me—20 


tory. Test-your seed before sowing. ; your crop. Even 2-acre groweresay: “It pays for it- 
Beds not fertilized in the fall should self firét. season,’’as ithasso many uses, A 16-year-old boy 
A can Cw BY with ease. Brass %all valves, 2 no aront ete. 


Se =O cea Al 





be prepared at least two weeks before 
you are ready to sow_ seed. Rake 
thoroughly every 2 or 3 days.—[{Mas- 
sachusetts Grower. ; 


enn ae, 

















of thrifty. lants 
= iC Strath of prol fruit be Savers, 


B7 North St. Ca 
s oe 
Last Year We Introduced. Bacteria 
on our best 50 acres of alfalfa, one- Strawher Plants i=: Trees, Vines, pment ’ 
half inoculated and the othér half ete. Catalo free, Write S$ roel M 8 nts 
wees ee yo ae esc Ce. 


not. It had been a poor field, had 
been almost-abandoned, and we had - | inal egenenok 6 Cowes aoa 

















tiled, drained. and manured it. We pure, fresh seed— Dwarf Nastar- 
' ; For Information Climate and sa: . 
hought. we saw a fine imaginary line £2.38 | When writing advertisers pame—eo Risto: See wane 
intil we got the mowers in there, and Boke gy taney aero aed 
we thought it Was slightly better in the THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT “e ; REE—*“Floral Cultare” an 

’ ertise- 15th Annual Catal th k 
inoeulated — half. When we got Along the Line of the say, i saw your adv @ 4 pe Kenmare aoe rene ales al - 


offer of $100 cash prizes for pic- 
tures of best lawns and yards sown 
with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY before you forget. 


through, however, we could not say ATLANTIC COAST oe LIWE RAILROAD ment in A ican Agricul- 


that there was*much differance. How- 


ever, I have seen places where I was im Viren Reine and Florida, write to ; 


Seedswoman of America. 
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| 
sure inoculation had been a facter.—| WIELBUR McCOY, Agricultural and im- turist.’’ | Miss C. Hi. 602-604 10th St. S., Minneapolis, Minn, 
[Willis 0. Wing, Champaign Co;.O. 


migration Agent, - Jacksonville, Florida 
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Water Works on the Farm 


hat's at we mean—real water works; running water in the kitchen, the bathroom, 
POL om ore etemn-te fact, allover the:place, And it’s all done by that tank you see in the 
lower left hand corner of this pieture—the Leader System. It's vastly different _, 
from the old-fashioned elevated tank which worked by gravity. For the 
Leader Water Supply System isoperated by compressed air—reliable, safe 
and cleanly, Your windmill pumps water into the tank ( which is already 
full of air),. The air, being elastic, is.compressed into upper part of the 
tank, and forces the water out through the pipes. ; : 

This gives a@-pressure, so that a powerful stream of wateris om 
tap at. every mesh no’ matter where it is located, And this means abso 
Jule fireprotection, forthe pressure is a/ways on and always ready. 

Now, the old style wren tanks were either put in the attic or sit (A. 
uated on a high tower out of doors. ‘ el 

Im the former case, their weight when full, cracked the plastering; or ~~ 

they overflowed or leaked, flooding the rooms. below. ~F 
| 


















In. the case of the outside tanks, the water often . | 
froze in winter, necessitatiag expensive plumb- _ 

_ img bills; or it became hot and stegnant - 

the summer. and unfit for use, The 







Supply System 


avoids all this; because the air-tight tank is 
either in the basement or buried under- 

: below the frost line. Every outfit 
complete, with full directions, and is 
installed. The Leader Systent needs 

i} no bye ag stited to smail buildings or 
large, aud is moderate in price. 


us send our bookiet, “How t 
Let you 
























wah '2110 Jasper Street, DECATUR, ILL. 
Sere 
SPRING 


toon MARR 


test Praft Harrow made. Adapted te 
power. Seat adjusted ‘without ele ‘sed either as walk- 
7 co! 


ade of very best materials, Awarded Gold Medals at 
y describing this harrow. 


THE HENCH & DROMCOLD CO., Mfrs., York, Pa. 
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FROITS 


BALDWIN and 100 other kinds 
apples. Trees with vigor and 
. Loc 
kinds for rtegion. We'll help 
you. ‘Ash for our new catalog. 


Box 19, Berlin,. Maryland. 


EVERGREENS 


Mention ursery grown, hardy everywhere. 
this All sizes for all purposes, lowest 
paper. prices, 50 bargain lots, first class, 

prepaid $1 to $i0 per 100. Also Nurs- 
iad own 






















Forest Trees. 
4 oe benwetrul Black Bin 
ever. . 
br tree Oat. and Bargain Sheet. 
D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist 
Box 12. Dundee, Ill. 
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Nurseries, 


ahed 1340. ALNEER BROS. 


No. 23 ABLE., Rockford, Hi, 
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GARDEN 
A Store Keeper's Profitable Garden 


HOW A CLERK IN A GROCERY STORE PRO- 
DUCES FANCY CELERY—METHODS GIVEN 
IN DETAIL—TIME OF PLANTING SEED— 
WHEN TO .TRANSPLANT—WORKING AND 
FEBTILIZING THE CROP—BLANCHING 
FOR EARLY FALE MARKET—HOW TO 
TRENCH FOR WINTER USE—A STANDARD 
VARIETY—EXPERIENCES WORTH READ- 
ING : 

Here is a story of Edwin H. Wharton, 
& young man 33 years eld, whe is the 
head cleru in a-leading grocery store in 
Monmouih county, N J. He owns his 
own heme, in the rear of which. he says, 
“is the spot nearest my nature, a fine 
garden.” This is a good example of 
what can be.aecomplished on a small 
lot, when a man’s heart is in his work. 
Farmers from far and wide have con- 
sulted this expert aBout his methods of 
celery culture. He has no: secrets. and 
tells his story in simple, straightforward 
language.—{Editor. 

I have raised celery for about 18 
years. I have tried many different 
methods, but consider the following 
as near perfection as can be had for 
my lecation: The primary move to 
be made is to select a spet onthe 
farm or in the garden that has a rich, 
loam with & clay subsoil: This -will 
insure moist’ ground, so essential to 
get the best results in celery culture. 

About April 15 give the ground a: lib- 
eral coat of well rotted horse manure. 
Plow this in and thoroughly pulverize 
the ground. Sow the seed in drilis 1 
inch deep and 1 foot apart, after 
which press seed in drill! with foot, 
se that when. seed germinatcs the 
ground will not be loose. Cover 
lightly with earth. 

In about three weeks plants will 
be up. Hoe ofténm and keep free from 
weeds. When plants are about 3 
inches high, commence shearing off 
tops. This produces stalky growth 
and makes a better iplant for trans- 
planting. Repeat this two or three 
times. On July 10 transplanting is 
commenced. ; 

Prepare the ground same as for 
seed bed, except,_lay out rows: 4 feet 
apart for gar len use and 6 feet apart 
if the crop is to worked with a horse. 
Cut off two-thirds of top and one- 
third of the roots. Set plants in row 
6 inches apart. Be particular to 
firm plants well as.new rootlets are 
formed in 36 to 48 heurs, after which 
danger to loss of plant is over. Keep 
working ground often and never let 
plants suffer for water. - Give two 
moderate applications of nitrate of 
soda about one month apart before 
@ rain, 

PREPARATION FOR BLANCHING 





About August 15 commence hoeing 
up earth:to plants to keep them from 
spreading out. September 15 hill up 


| to start bleaching celery for earty fal 


use. By October 10 the celery is suffi- 
ciently blanched to commence mar- 
keting. It readily sells here at -15 
cents a bunch of three crowns, at re- 
tail or $1.00 per dozen bunches at 
wholesale. 

That pertion . of the crop to — be 
kept for winter use sheuld be placed 
in a trench. About November 5, make 
trench 18 inches ceep and as long as 












the celebrated American Manure Spreader—how it will 


it saves you. This is the finest Spreader Book ever issued—don’t fail to send for 


The American 


name and address on a posta 


‘| want to send you'this. Big Book because I want you to find out abcut 
— 4 increase (he 


value of your crops—and of your land—and how it will pay for itself out of what 


ure Spreader 


is the best Spreader on the market. You ought tohave the Big Spreader Book—it gives 
full descriptions and quotes ame on a full line of styles and sizes. It’s free for your 


American Spreaders Sold Direct from Factory on Time and on Trial 
W.W.COLLIER, Gen’l. Mgr., American Eerrow Company, 1254 Hestings St., Detroit, Miche 








it. 


















Be sure to write for Free Spreader Book To-day 
& Postal Gets It. 








desired. Take up plants, wit) 
much dirt on roots-as possible. 1 
the dirt around the roots im trer 
Cover with thick coat of salt he 
straw, pine needles cr other litter a 
weather gets colder. 

Of all the varieties I have tried, I 
do not consider any can equal Winter 
Queen. I think it is the most popu- 
lar late winter keeper of any. celery 
ever: introdueed. It is. also much 
stouter, thicker, and ~heavier, with 
double the amount of heart of any 
other sort I have tried. 

The -plant: is beautiful in appear- 
ance, of close habit and compact 
growth.- H blanches to a beautiful 
ereamy white. Ribs.are perfectly 
solid, crisp and of delicious nutty 
flavor. Specimens shov™ in the. pic- 
ture reproduced here, measured 39 
inches. long and. were no exception to 
the general crop. A coat» of shell 
ime spread on the ground every third 
year will keep the ground sweet. 


When and What Fertilizers to Use 


L. L. VAN SEYKE, NEW YORK EXPER STA 











(This is-the third -of a series of artietes on the 
use of fertilizers for farm cropsby Dr. L, L. Van 
Slyke, chemist of the New York experiment 
station. li this article, “the when and the 
what”? arg considered. The first. article was 

rinted February 16, 1967; sccond, March 2 
lrere are three Others to follow on the applica 
tion of fertilizers: and their use with farm me@- 
nures; exptanation about composition; and how 
to figure out the value and percentage of ferti 
lizers. Farmers should read all these articles, 
as they will save hundreds of dollars to any man 
if the advice of this practical expert is followed. 
Tell your friends about them. New-snubseribers 
ean liave all the back .wumbers as long as the 
last, containing opening articles if request 
“and subscriptions are sent-in at oncee—[Editor,) 





HE economical use of 
commercial fertiliz. 
ers appeals to every 
farmer. The first 
practical question 
that a- farmer must 
answer. is, Will it 
pay? Will. the crop 
be increased enough 
to pay for the ‘fertilizer and the labor 
of application and leave a good mar- 
gin of profit beside? This, of course, 
can be learned with certainty only: by 
actual trial. But’ there are certain 
general conditions which. should be 
carefully weighed, Let the farmer ask 
himself these questions: Have I used 
up -all the, resources of my farm in 
producing my own fertilizing. mate- 
rials? Have I carefully kept and 
properly. used all my stable manure? 
Have I used green crops to full. ad- 
vantage in supplying the soil with 
nitrogen: and. with humus? Have I 
done all that can be done economical- 
ly in converting the unavailable forms 
of plant food in the seilinto available 
forms? - Have I practiced such. rota- 
tions of crops as would utilize to best 
advantage the plant food im the soil? 
Have 1 been careful to keep my soil in 
good, physical condition so that it will 
afford congenial surroundings for the 
plant roots? Have I kept my soil from 
becoming acid?. Have I practiced: til- 
lage to the best advantage of soil and 
crops? P 

If one has utilized all the resources 
of the farm in ’the way of plant food 
materiais and--wise rotation of crops, 
if one has kept the soil mellow by 
proper’ tillage ‘and: fails to obtain good 
crops under fayorable climatic condi- 
tions, then one is in positien to use 
commercial fertilizers to advantage. 

It*can readily be séen that lack of 
plant food in the soil is only one of 
several conditions governing the grow- 
ing of profitable crops. It is impos- 
sible to_give any fixed: rules covering 
all cases that will enable a farmer to 
tell without any experiment on his 
part what food. constituents his soil 
lacks. 

HOW THE CROPS TELL THEIR WANTS 


In a general way, the crops them: 
selves frequently give helpful ‘sugges- 
tions, as follows: 1, Generally, lack 
of nitrogen is indicated when plants 
are pale green in color or when thére 
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SPRAYING 


FRUIT TREES 


is no longer an experi 
but a necessity. Pre 
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A wonderful big catalog | 
‘'y Full of engravings of every FR EE’ 
‘i variety, with prices lower than other 
ay dealers. Oldest reliable seed grower in 
America. No old seed. All fresh, Tay. 
will grow or will refund money. 


ig Lot Extra Packages Free with Every Order 


> Send yours and your neighbor’s address, 


8... SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 


Stump anc Tree Pullers 


am gy and a 
now, 
Pull an an ordinary stu i 
minutes, 1 to6 .” = 
cresata set & 
ing. se 
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suit 
ll kinds of 
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"JIRST SPRAYERS 
on | RREE TRIAL 


No Money in Advance—paywwhen 
convenient. The “FITZ-AI.L’’ fites 
on-any-barrel or tank. Sprays all so- 
penene. Proven best and most dur 

bie. Guaranteed Five Years. 
a Ball Valves. Cylinder, Plunger, 
ate. Strainer Cleaner and 3 Agitators, 
200 1b, pressure.A boy can operate it. 
After tria! if you keep it—pay when 
you ean. Wholesale price where no 
ar ont Agents Wanted. Srecial 
Free Offer for frst in each locality. 


“Sora 
ing Guide” and full information FREE. 
Thorth $t.,Canten,0. 
















H.L.Hurst Mfy.Ce., 








SPINWALL 


POTATO MACHINERY 


QGGERS, SORTER S. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“POTATO CULTURE 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO: 


42 Sabin St., Jackson Bich. 
~ 


mearr’s “SGALECIDE” pie 


if Wee will guarantee to cover 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


WE will guéra” itee to kill it without injary to the tree. 
Can wedoany more? Yes, — Ty iw ys 








bbL., Be per #a).; 0 L  - 
gal. cans, : See e, makes’ oaks, 
spray by «© 3%, ‘whiing Seber: or particulars and 


cireular, aldress Jept. 
&. G. PRATT CO.. 11 Broadway, New York 











| wide between the plots. 





| 8 pounds nitrate of soda, 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


is a small growth of leaf or stalk, 
other conditions being favorable; 2, 
A bright, deep green color, with a 
vigorous growth of leaf and stalk, is, 
in case of most crops, a sign that ni- 
trogen is not lacking, but does not 
necessarily indicate that more nitro- 
gen could not be used to advantage; 
3, An excessive growth of leaf or stalk, 
accompanied by an imperfect bud, 
flower and fruit development, indi- 
cates too much nitrogen for the pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid present. 

We will very briefly consider how a 
farmer can experiment to ascertain 
with more certainty whether or not 
he can use fertilizers profitably. Select 
level land that is well drained, tilled, 
etc, and that is of the same character. 
Lay this out in one-twentieth-acre 
plots, 204 feet long and 1) feet, 8 
inches wide, leaving a strip 3 or 4 feet 
Number each 
Treat each plot with fertilizer 
as follows: 1, No fertilizer; 2, 8 
pounds nitrate of soda; 3, Mi pounds 
dissolved rock; 4,8 pounds muriate 
of potash; 5; 80 pounds air-siaked 
lime; 6, 8 pounds nitrate of soda and 
16 pounds dissolved rock; 7, 8 pounds 
nitrate of soda and 8 pounds muriate 
of potash; 8, 16 pounds dissolved rock, 
and 8 pounds muriate of potash; 9, 
16 pounds 
dissolved rock and 8 pounds muriate 
of potash; 10, no fertilizer; 11, 250 
pounds of well rotted stable manure; 
12,250 pounds air-slaked lime. 

For the first trial use corn or oats 
or potatoes. Keep all conditions as 
nearly alike.as possible. By compar- 
ing results of different plots one gets 
indications of what fertilizer or com- 
bination gives the best results. At 
first, start with a few’ simple experi- 
ments and then increase the number 
and variety until definite information 
is obtained. Success reqvires some 
experience, and much attention to de- 
tails; otherwise, the work is thrown 


plot. 


away. It must be kept in mind that 
| weather conditions may destroy the 
value of the results and compel the 


| repetition of the work. 





Different classes of plants use quite 
different amounts of plant food and 
on this basis we can divide most of 
our common crops, for convenience, 
into the following six classes: 1, Le- 
guminous crops; -2, cereals; 3, fruit 
trees; 4, smal! fruits; 5, market gar- 
den crops; 6, greenhouse crops. We 
will now consider each of these classes 
with reference to the kinds and 
amounts of plant food constituents to 
use, assuming that the farmer has 
shown in a general way, at least, that 
he can profitably use commercial fer- 
tilizer. So brief a treatment as is 
contemplated here can be only in the 
way of suggestion. Leguminous crops 
include such crops as clover, peas, 
beans, vetches, alfalfa, etc. These 
have the power of obtaining nitrogen 
from the air, but need very liberal 


| supplies of potash and phosphoric 


acid. For such crops, a mixture con- 
taining 1% ef nitrogen, 8 -of 
available phosphoric acid and 10 of 
potash. One ton of this may be ob- 
tained by mixing 125 poun<s nitrate 
of soda, 1125 pounds acid phosphate, . 
400 pounds muriate of potash and 35) 
pounds of. inert material, like dried 
muck, land plaster, sifted coal ashes, 
etc, approximate cost of materials, 
$18 to $20, Apply at the rate of 200 
to 400 pounds per acre. The soil must 
contain the nitrogen absorbing organ- 
isms in order to produce leguminous 
crops to advantage. These may be in- 
troduced into the soil when needed 
by obtaining soil from a field where 
the crop in question’ grows well and 
distributing on the field just before 
sowing. 

2. Cereals are helped‘in their early 
growth by nitrate nitrogen and so a 
part of the nitrogen of grain ferti- 
lizers should be in this form. A mix- 
ture can be used containing 2% of ni- 
trogen, 8% of available phosphoric 
acid and 4% of potash. One ton of 
this may be obtained by mixing 125 


. nitrogen, 


DR L. L. 


VAN SLYKE 


pounds nitrate of soda, 300 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 1125 pounds acid 
phosphate, 160 pounds muriate of 
potash and 290 pounds of inert mat- 
ter; approximate cost of materials 
$17 to $19. Apply at the rate of 300 
to 500 peunds an acre. 

3. Fruit trees should be fed in such 
a way as to furnish slow and con- 
tinuous instead of rapid growth. 
Ground bone is a good source of much 
of the phosphoric acid. A mixture 
may be used containing 2% of ni- 
trogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 
10% potash. One ton of this mixture 
may be made from 1000 pounds of 
bone meal, 400 pounds muriate of 
potash and 600 -pounds of inert mat- 
ter; approximate $20 to $22. Apply 
at the rate of 500 to 1000 pounds an 
acre. 

4. Small fruits, 
growth, need . somewhat § different 
treatment from fruit trees. A mix- 
ture may be used containing 3% of 
nitrogen, 6% of available phosphoric 
acid and 8% potash. One ton of this 
may be made from 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 400 pounds cottonseed mea), 
700 pounds acid phosphate, 200 pounds 
bone meal, 
potash and 180 pounds inert matter; 
approximate cost of materials $2% 
to $25.‘Apply at the rate of 500 to 800 
pounds an acre. 

5. Market garden crops include 
many crops greatly varying in their 
feeding habits, but they are raised 
with one object in view, to secure 
tenderness and succulence by means 
of quite rapid growth. This calls for 
liberal quantities of nitrate nitrogen 
along with phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. A mixture can-be used contain- 
ing 4% of nitrogen, 6 of avail- 
able phosphoric acid and 10 of potash, 
one ton of which can be made from 
400 . pounds nitrate of soda, 3 
pounds cottonseed meal, 900 pounds 
acid phosphate and 400 pounds mu- 
riate of potash. Apply at the rate of 
500 to 1000 pounds an acre. 

G. Greenhouse crops, flowers, etc, 
a _ fertilizer containing 5% of 
itrogen, 7 of phosphoric acid and 5 
f potash, which could be prepared 
by mixing .600 pounds of nitrate or 
soda, 1000 pounds acid phosphate and 
200 pounds muriate of potash; or in 
place of acid phosphate, 600 pounds 
of bone meal could be used, reducing 
the nitrate to 500 pounds. Add inert 
metter to make up one ton. Approx- 
imate cost of materials, $24 to $25. 
Apply at the rate of 1 ounce for 3 or 
4 square feet. 

This brief treatment necessarily 
omits many details. As a source of 
dried blood and fish scrap 
can be used. For some crops, notably 
a tobacco crop, potash must be ap- 
plied in form of sulphate, not muriate. 
Many of the-crops show individual 


having a rapid 


peculiarities which must be consid- 


ered in any system of economical 
feeding. 
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820 pounds muriate of | 



























































Only the Rich 
Can Afford 
Poor Paint 


If one is rich enough to repaint his 
buildings every year for the pleasure 
of having a change of color scheme, 
the quatity of the paint used may cut 
little figure. But if it is desirable to 
cut the painting bills down to the least 
amount possible pér year, it is of the 
utmost importance that the paint be 
made of the purest of White Lead and 
the best of Linseed Oil. There are 
imitations—hosts of them—in the form 
of alleged White Lead, and there are 
substitutes—another long list—in the 
form of ready-prepared paints. 

We guarantee our White Lead to be 
absolutely pure, and the Dutch Boy 
on the side of every keg is your safe- 
guard, Look for him. 


SEND FOR BOOK . 
PR ap St p= ves valuable informati 
the paint subj Sent free upon request. 
™ NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the follow. 
ing Onde ts — you: 











atl, Obloag flalo, Oleveland, 

Berton ‘T Be Loule Phiteder 
bia (Joh: rH hee Oo.) Pittsburgh 
ational 
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Dibbie’s Seed Potatces 


| Northern grown, carefully selected from fields free 
| from blight or disease, therefore healthy and full of 
| vitality. All the standard kinds, £0 in ail, and our three 

new ones pronounced by over 20 of our customers who 
| grew them last year the most productive varieties ia 
America and 


Absolutely Blight-Proof 


We grow a large rt of our potatoes and sell them 
direct to yon at live and let live prices. Hands me 
iliustrated Catalog FREE. Send for it now. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER, Honeoye Falls, ¥. ¥. 








increase Crops im Orchard and Field with 
THE A AUTO- SPRAY 


Pop Nozzle itis ual to larce opera- 
tions as well assmail, Write ifyou want 














xpe 
ment, but with proper culti- 
vation, they assure success 
from the start, Users have no 
doubts at planting nor disap 
pointments Y rs Get 





alers. 
Soyears. I 
free on request. 


©. M. FERRY & CO., 
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New Sure Hatch Book 


MAKE POULTRY PAY Y BETTER 
Off the press only a few days and al” 
ready the talk of the poultry world. 
Has 102 large pages, 
with a wealth of illus- 
trations, Filled to the 
brim with valuable in- 
formation drawn from 
actual experience. 

Easy to read and 
ateeene, z— all 


SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


How it is built; how it runs itself and 
pays for itself with one Ss Sala 
under 5-year Guaran — re 
d, fer the low meng 
ust do the work for oe yen. or Rh 
back at our e 
giving satisfac 
Write today for" ‘the new free Sure 
Hatch Book. oo it a you buy 
an incubator at 


Bes dhe HATCH t Rell INCUBATOR Ci 

















249 Chickens for $2.50 
Sieve nae pe, recle re 
conan pa record for for fall yeat,” 109 tbe. for 2. oF. 

ise. ta ale ree tape ee oe 


THE! PARK & POLLARD co. 
Boston, M 


WRITE TO US — 


RN 


BEFORE YOU BU 7 


a camew| 


AN INCUBATOR 








LIFE PRC PRODUOERS 


LIFE PRE rE PRESERVERS 


‘Theonty machi parseemat then 
hen, Iacubator ond sa tote 
5 =y and Feeding Small 
SOc poultry paper one year, 10c. 





peas: a rurkeys, Ks 


DES a penne INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Street 


904 Second Des Moines, lows 





Poultry Supplies 
We kee ePe everythin 
ultry 
giasis ute tion 
it’s our usiness. reall or ‘or let ws ue send 


Eee bee 








them. 
Co., 


hat. 























SPRING WORK WITH CHICKENS 


Improving the Infertile Flock 





When a flock does not produce as 
fertile eggs as it should the best rem- 
edy is to introduce new blood by buy- 
ing males from another flock. This 
can be done without unreasonable ex- 
pense if it is attended to'early. Write 
to any reliable breeder in September, 
telling him that you want thrifty, vig- 
orous cockerels, not show birds, and 
he will make prices right. He cannot 
afford to winter these birds and sell 
them for what they are really worth 
without losing and he will sell them 
right to save the trouble and expense 
of wintering.—-[W. S. Mapes, Saline 
County, IT. 

In order to have fertile eggs and 
strong chicks the breeding stock 
should be free from disease and it 
is very important that their ancestors 
should have enjoyed this same good 
fortune. I consider it a very impor- 
tant point that the male and females 
should be kept apart until the breed- 
ing season. To allow them to run to- 
gether through the winter months, es- 
pecially if they are laying, greatly re- 
duces their vitality. The last but not 
least important point is. fresh air and 
exercise. By fresh air, I do not mean 
air taken in from every side of the 
building, but from the south side only, 
all other sides perfectly tight. Good, 
wide openings in pleasant weather, 
cloth covered only at night and 
in stormy weather. With these con- 
ditions well guarded, you should not 
fail to get. fertile eggs and strong 
chicks.—[F. W. Church, N Y. 

The best way to improve an infer- 
tile flock is to cull closely and mate 
the femalés to strong and healthy 
males: As mutch as possible, give free 
range, which is highly important.— 
[W. W. Cowles, Hartford County, Ct. 

To prevent fowls from laying in- 
fertile eggs do not let them get too fat. 
Introduce a healthy, strong, vigorous 
male. Provide feed in winter of 
nearly the same substance as a bird 
would pick up on a free range in 
summer. Replace the insects with cut 
bone; the grass and clover with cab- 
bage or mangel-wurzel or cut clover 
dried and steeped in hot water before 
mixing with the mash. Do not in- 
breed too closely.—[C. F. Lang, La 
Crosse County, Wis. 

The best way to improve a flock 
that does not produce as fertile eggs 
as it should is to feed raw cut bone, 
alfalfa meal and cabbage, as well as 
have birds healthy and comfortable 


have birds ealthy and comfortable 
and the males vigorous. Give them 
plenty of exercise.—[Walter Sherman, 





Newport County, R I. 
The way I would improve fowls 
that do not lay would be to feed 


grain in deep litter. An open scratch- 
ing shed is preferable for this. Do 
not feed any soft feed at all. Cabbage 
should be provided by suspending 
within easy reach of fowls.—f[fAlbert 
Yoder, Allegheny County, Pa. 

If hens are healthy and fed the 
proper food but still lay infertile 
eggs, change roosters. Then don’t 
force them to lay until you need the 
eggs for setting. Overworked females 
become weak in the organs. Give 
plenty of good range. Take proper 
care of eggs and turn every day. - If 
all of the rules are followed and they 
continue weak I'd get rid of them and 





get new stock, but buy only the very 
best I could get.—[R. T. Mears, Mon- 
roe County, Mich. 

Where the Profit Comes In—I 


would be bankrupt if I gave my or- |! 


chard absolutely no attention at all. 
The profit comes off the top, and it 
takes down to the bottom to pay the 
bbs I can’t go on the market in 
Chicago and New York at all times 
and sell my fruit; but I can have a 
man there and get him acquainted 
with myself and my methods, and get 
him to feel a personal.interest in my 
business, and this pays. Be sure your 
commission man knows and believes 
in you.—[J. H. Hale, Connecticut. 


Incubator and ‘Hen Partnership 


Cc. A. A. CHALQUIT, SAUNDERS CO, NEB 





I have been successful in. hatching 
duck and hen eggs in an incubator 
ané raising the young artificially. 
The strong point about the incubator 
is it is ready to sit whenever I want 
it to. I keep the machine in the base- 
ment, because the temperature is easi- 
ly controlled there. Temperature and 
moisture are most important to have 
just right. The basement windows 
are adjusted according to the outside 
temperature. Before placing eggs in 
the machine it is necessary to know 
the incubator and how it will work. 
Further, it must be regulated before 
any eggs are put in. The eggs will 
lower the temperature when first put 
in, but the regulation must not be 
altere@ until the thermometer has 
shown no ehange for several hours 
after the machine is first filled; then 
the temperature may be raised slow- 
ly to 103 and kept there for the first 
week. 

During this time the eggs must be 
turned twice a day after the first. On 
the seventh day the infertile eggs 
may be tested out. I fill the machine 
with as many eggs as it will hold on 
a flat bottomed tray, covered with 
thin cloth on slatted bottom. Between 
these slats the eggs fit crowding un- 
til the seventh day, when the removal 
of the infertile ones leaves plenty of 
room. The eggs are turned. daily 
until the 18th day. As the hatch pro- 
gresses, the flame of the lamp may 
be reduced, because the developing 
chicks help to keep up the heat. At 
the time of turning, the eggs may 
be cooled a little, but must not be 
chilled. 

Let the incubator alone while the 
eggs hatch, but keep the temperature 
right. I do not sprinkle the eggs as 
some people do, just before ‘the hatch; 
yet I have hatched as high as 9% 
chicks from 100 fertile eggs. Instead 
of the brooder, I use hens, a number 
of which are set at the same time as 
the incubator or soon after. The 
machine is thoroughly cleaned. and 
regulated again before a new lot of 
eggs is put in. 


water put in. 





Picking Strawberries—Never pick 
strawberries when wet or when the 


dew is on them if they are to be 
shipped or held for any length. of 
time before being used. Berries 


picked when perfettly dry will hold 
up and keep their natural color much 
longer than if picked when dew is on 
them. 
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HARNESS 


We manufacture harness that we guarantee for 


five years sell our entire output direct to 
the user. your Inspection sent Dae ym to your home, 
subject ed our — Tus- 
trated ¢ EC. a — 


KING HARNESS COMPANY 
26 CHURCH STREET, OWEGO, aly ¥. 


The water from the | 
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EGGS $ $ 


It means money every time the hens 
cackle nowadays. 
oftener and lay more eggs if fed 


Poultry Regulator 


The best tonic and egg producer for 
fowls of all kinds. 


They will cackle 


Crescent 


Agents wanted to 














sell it, also Crescent Stock food. 
CHARLES BUCHAN 
STANLEY N.Y. 
40, 60 or 90 Days’ Trial en 
“Old Trusty” 
Pa amg on ray: John- 
en ¢én- 
Sadat 1 eet the Feeulte, 
Pays the Trasty  Catalc Catalog: 4 the whole 
Freight story—it's write for it today, 
["u. m. JONNSON CO., CLAY CENTER, NEB. 
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Catalogue. 
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LONG ISLAND CAULIFLOWER 
Cauliflower growing on Long Is- 
land has become a very important 
industry, near Matticuck and River- 
heat whence, during the shipping 
season -trainloads are shipped daily 
to New York for distrbution to other 


consuming points. The above picture 
shows a typical head trimmed in ap- 
proved style for market. Often these 
heads are wrapped in paper for the 
faney trade. 





‘The Hen For Hatching 





{From First Cover] 
small board at this time, in front of 
the nest so that.the chicks-can’t get 
over it, there will be no trouble in this 
regard. 

While as a general thing sitting 
hens come off their nests at different 
times of the day or do not interfere 
with each other, still there is a chance 
if sev@ral are off together one may go 
back to a wrong nest. The hen whose 
nest has been stolen will not take up 
with the deserted nest and so trouble 
follows, unless the hens are shifted to 
their right places soon. Here is where 
« little care and watchfulness pays. I 
have an indoor window between the 
barn and the room in’ which the hens 
are sitting. Through this I can look, 
now and then, and see that everything 
is all right. 

It is a good plan to move them at 
the same time. By having a basket and 
taking the chicks from under _the 
hen and placing them in it and then 
carrying her so she can see the chicks 
cre to accompany her, she will not 
get so wild and unmanagéable as she 
might otherwise 





Roup—l. 8S. New Jersey: Roup is 
most notieeable in flocks where the 
birds are compelled to stay in un- 
cloan quarters, especially badly ven- 
ulated ones. It may also’come from 
tne association. of fowls from infected 
flocks: With “those “of “flocks not in- 
fected... Hence it is advisable always 
to shut. up infected birds separately 
fem the remainder of the flock .and 
aiso to keep birds that have been 
tent to poultry shows, and those that 
have been purchased, by themselves 
for at least three weeks before allow- 
ing them to run with the other fowls. 
Many’ people suppose that roup orig- 
inates from exposure to cold and 
grafts, but this is not so, for fowls 
that roost in trees all winter rarely 
have it. The first thing to do when 
rup occurs is to clean the pouitry 
quarters thoroughly and then to ap- 
ply a solution of five parts of carbolic 
acid in 100. parts of water. “This 
Fhould be done on a breezy, sunny 
éay with a spray pump and the house 
left open to dry out. Fresh lime with 
¢arbolic acid in it may be used on 
the floors and in the yards, But this 
@isinfectant “must not be considered 
as a cure, it is merely a help to clean- 


Mmess. Medical treatment of’ any kind 
is costiv because it takes so munch 
time and urually. birds are not worth 
the expense Apart from this it .is 
mot effective because ft does not re- 
rove the. cause Fowls should have 
plenty of good, noutishing, if not 


stimulating food, with mere or less 
meat. in it to keep them in good con- 
@itioy. ft is needless to say that this 
should always be fed in vessels out 
of which the owner would be willing 
te eat. 


Japanese to Buy Pure Bred Cattle 


It was reported a short time ago 
that the Japanese government is plan- 
ing to buy pure-bred cattle of vari- 
ous breeds in the United States. 
Writing American Agriculturist along 
this line, Sec C. R. Thomas of the 
American Hereford cattle breeders’ 
association says: “A letter I received 
from a representative of the Japan- 
ese government stated that be would 
be in the states in April to buy a few 
heifers of e¢ach bred for the govern- 
ment farm. He did not say how 
many cattle of each breed he wishes, 
neither did he state what price he 
Was willing to pay. I wrote him a 
general letter of introduction to sev- 
eral breeders. 

“Since my trip to South America 
last summer, we have had consid- 
erable inquiry about our breeding 
cattle and will no doubt in the near 
future get considerable business from 
that place. During the month of Jan- 
uary twenty-one head of registered 





Herefords were shipped to Uruguay. | 
We are already beginning te get some 


inquiry from Mexico and no doubt will 
get considerable trade from that 
country a little later on.” 
AFRICA AFTER BROOD MARES 

South Africa wants 500 to 1000 
American brood mares according to a 
letter received by Sec F. P. Johnson 
of the Colorado cattle and horse own- 
ers’ association from the department 
of agriculture, Orange River colony 


That government desires a fairly stout | 


mare with good bone, three to six 
years old, suitable for saddle purposes 
and for breeding saddle horses. The 
letter suggests a price around $50 per 
head. 


~ 


Our Vetermary Adviser 








Conducted for this journal by Donald _Mclatosh., 
Vv 8S, professor of veterinary science at Mlinois col- 
lege of agriculture. % ; 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice by 


“mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions print- 


ed below can be put up by any druggist. but re- 
liable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always named in our advertising columns and often 
can be advantsgeously employed for the very eil 
ment inquired about. 





Retention of the Afterbirth—C. H.., | 
Delaware, has some cows that do not | 


clean well after calving; what can be 
done for them? Boil a teacupful 
flaxseed into a pulp and while it is 
hot pour it on half a pail of bran and 
make a mash of it. Give a mash 
of this kind twice a day for a week. 
If the afterbirth doesn’t come away 
after the fourth day remove it with 
the hand and wash out the womb 
with a solution made by mixing one 
pint carbolic acid to fifty of water. 


Dutch-Belted. CaAttle 





and being distributed among inter- 
ested cattlemen. The yolume is sub- 
stantially bound and carries 116 pages 


of records and information of interest | 


to Dutch-Belted cattle breeders. Fur- 
ter information can be obtained by 
writing Sec H. B. Richards, Easton, 
Pa. - 





Painting ‘Time Draws Near—It’'s 
only a hop, skip and a jump till 
spring. What kind of paint to buy— 
that’s the question. QO. L. Chase, the 
paint man of St Louis, has about as 
liberal a selling offer on his made- 
to-order paint as we have ever seen. 
He advertises to make fresh paint to 
order—dating each can the day it’s 
made—and he sells it under a $100,000 
cash guarantee as to purity and 
freshness. He also gives two full gal- 
lons of the paint free, to try. Such 
an offer as this makes one believe 
that Chase must be making pretty 
good paint or he would not dare to 
sell it on this plan. He issues a fine 
paint book—showing big, handsome 
eolor cards. ‘You ought to write for 
this. It will give you some mighty 
inter€ésting paint information. Ad- 
dress O. L. Chase, The Paintman, St 
Louis, Mo. Be sure to mention this 
journal. 


Recorded— | 
Herd book, volume 5, of the Dutch- | 
Betted cattle assn is now off the press | 
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“FOR PROFIT, BUY A U.S.” 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Oct. 30, 1906. 
XH From Mar. Ist until Oct. 30, 1905, I milked 5 
O cows and sold all of my butter at 20 cents per 


8 M pound, and the sale amounted to $126.90. On 




















Mar. ist, 1906, I bought a U. S. Separator No. 7, 
and from that date until Oct. 30, 1906, from the 
same cows I sold $197.85 worth of butter. I 
consider that my separator has paid its first 
cost already, as it made a clear gain of 
#70.95 in eight months with only five. cows. 
For profit buy a U. 8S. — every time. 

I. N. Hussey. 


Dairymen : there’s a straight tip “from Missou- 
ri.” For profit, buy a U.S. Money talks. Does that 
$70.95 say an ap | to you? You want the best sepa- 
rator, sure. It’s cheapest in the end. And there is no 
earthly reason why youshould n’t have it, when a U.S. 
Separator will pay for itself. It always does. Simply 
a question of how soon, and that depends mostly 
on how many cows you have. 

Let us send you right away our new large free cata- 
logue telling you plainly by word and by picture every- 
thing about the construction and operation of the U.5. 
Please say, “Send New Catalogue No. ", and 
write TODAY, postal card or letter, addressing 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses. 463 Beliows Fatis, Vt. ° 
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HERE WE ARE AGAIN!! 


AND WE WANT SOME OF 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 


HAVE YOU GOT IT FOR US? 
—— FROM -—— 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY, WAUKEGAN, ILL 


MINERAL | UREKA 
REMEDY | 
| CURES 

















mMEAVES 







Makes harness proof against heat 


$3 PACKACE and moisture. Gives a glossy black 
il cure any a finish. Prevents rot, Imparts plia- 


bility, strength and durability to 


leather. Saves bills and mishaps, 
Keeps a new harnecs ae ncw 


“$! PACKAGE. 
cures ordinary cases 
and makes an old harness look like 


new. Contains nothing rough to cut 
avd chafe,. For axle troubles use 


BOSTON COACH AXLE OIL 


Better and more economical than 
castor oil, Will not gum or corrode. 
Lasting, reliable, satisfactory. High- 
est Award World's Columbian Expo- 
sition. Sold everywhere—all sizes. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 
451FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA, 


You Can’t Cut Out 


BOG SPAVIN or 
. THOROUGHPIN, but * 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the 
horse same time. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. Will tell you more if 
‘ou =}. 3..00 per bottle, delivered. 


ree. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 


$1.00 bottle. Cures Varicose Veins, Vari- 
cocele, Hydrocele, Ruptured Muscles or 


Ligaeneate, Balerect Glands, Allays Pain. | 
ine mfd. only by 
| W. F, YOUNG. P. 0. F.. 51 Monmouth St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn the 
Veterthary Profession. Catilogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street. | 








MADE BY 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated 











“HOW AND WHY 
TO FILL A SILO" 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 


Box (L3H MONROE MICH 
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Horse Right 


if you would have the right 


Don’t handicap a promisin Sele with 


_ a Mttle of Dr. Hess & 
reases digestion by supp! 
tem with bitter tonics, iron he 


the | 8 
e ie aye 


ng ho poisonous material from 


; euch ingredients being re- 

souchenaed by Professors V7 instow, Ouit- 

mae, Finlay Dun and all the noted 
medical writers. 


D® HESS 
STOCK FESD 


eS Tite . Hess (M.D.,D.V.S. 
is Pert lesigued to make mork 
stock tebase flesi more rapidly and cows 
give more milk, besides curing and pre- 
venting stock disease. 
Sold on a Written Gaarantee. 
100 Ibs. 060 Except in Canada and 
25 Ih, 61.60 Latreme West and South. 
8 quantities at a slight edvance. 
Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in 
j but twice in Pa wore suet ene 
1 mice 8, ay, W am eaves as 
‘ ve strength to 





he pene. 





Stock Food as a med ack soni. eo 
this paper is back of the guarantee. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, hie 











P Cream Separator— 


Built and sold nine Davis 
brothers, who neve spent 20 og 
bringing it to ite nt state o' 
feetion. 7 ds sold straight from Rhe 


actory 
It’s better than ever 
it wont ee « 
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DAVIS CREAM SEPARATOR nroage, Us} 





. THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous O as 
Door Front. An 
Operating, Non-Stick. 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
> manship. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. 
Elm Street, Jefferson, O, 


ECONOMY SILO 


No — = ave 
ways—absolutely air-tig t. 
Continuous self-a easy-to-open doors— 
Bo clumsy rods or heavy ings—make the 
age always easy to get 
Hoops of sufficient pot a and strength not 
pe DA ong hold the silo together, but to form a per- 


Hendsoie in design, easy to erect, guaranteed. 
Write today for free illu strated catalogue with 
experience of users. 


Economy Silo & Tank CO. 
Box 38R Frederick, Md. 
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THE CARE 


tfandling the Brood Sows 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





These busy days, when all the stock 
on the farm must receive its share 
of attention, when corn is plentiful 
and cheap, and is the handiest feed 
to throw to the hogs, and then get 
away from them, there is too often 
an inclination on the part of many 
to feed the brood sows corn and 
abandon them to their fate. Such 
treatment is not good practice for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, the hogs are 
bringing a good paying price and go- 
ing higher. They pay the best and 
make the quickest returns of any of 
the stock on the farm. Qne cannot 
afford to take many chances. It is 
safer to treat the sow more in har- 
mony with the laws that govern the 
reproductive process. 


MAKE THEM TAKE EXERCISE 


If the sows are eating corn, and 
nothing else, there is nothing.to in- 
.duce them to roam around. As they 
cannot gather feed from the fields at 
this ‘time of the year, they are likely 
to spend too much time in the nests. 
They will not exercise enough to work 
ihe muscles and bones to keep them 
strong and healthy. The circulation 
of blood is~not as lively as it should 
be and the whole system becomes too 


sluggish. They may be laying on 
flesh, which makes them look some 
better, but they are not keeping up a 
healthy..action of the whole system, 
which is necessary to transmit life 


and vigor to the litter of pigs which 
they will deliver in the spring. 

Sows that do not get a proper 
amount of exercise through the win- 
ter are likely to give birth to some 
pigs that do not Have life and strength 
enough to get around to the teats and 


begin life as they should. If whole 
litters are not lost in that way, one 
may consider himself. fortunate. 


I have noticed that such things occur 
frequently at the end of a steady, 
cold winter. 

It is by far safer and better to ar- 
range so that the sows will be com- 
pelled to go some distance for their 
feed, which will insure their getting 
exercise regularly. Some roughage, 
like clover hay and corn stalks, if it 
is sweet corn all the better, should 
be given them in moderate quantities 
to chew on and eat, to mix in with 
the grain. If the roughage is given 
they will not need so much of the 
grain to keep them in good condition. 


SUPPLEMENT CORN WITH OTHER FEEDS 


Instead of giving all corn for the 
sows to eat, a little mill feed, like 
bran, ship stuff and middlings, can 
be mixed in with their sloppy feed, 
which they should have twice each 
day. If some roots, which they will 
eat, are available, a few given occa- 
sionally in moderate weather will be 
very beneficial, by keeping the sys- 
tem nearer what the ideal condition 
would be if they were running to 
grass. 

As the farrowing time approaches, 
each sow should be given their pen 
@ little while before hand, that they 
may become accustomed to them, and 
feel at home when the important 
event arrives. A moderate amount of 
fine litter should be given, but never 
a large amount, or of a coarse kind 
to interfere with freedom of the lit- 

pigs when the arrive. 

If the sows are handled in a kindly 
manner they do not object to the one 
who has been their attendant being 
around at farrowing time, If the 
weather is cold, all possibility of cold 
drafts of air should be avoided, by 
stopping all cracks and _  creyices 
wheré air can come in. Fix a false 
covering just high enough so the sow 


OF SWINE 


can stand up well and not touch it. 
Fix around her some false partitions 
just outside the nest, and the heat 
of the body of the sow, and her 
breath, will soon warm it so that it 
will be like summer time in there. 

Do not be in a hurry to feed the 
sow grain the day following the ar- 
rival of the pigs. If she is warm and 
comfortable she will want some drink 
and two or three quarts of sloppy 


* 


feed, like milk and dish water, given | 


warm will satisfy her. Feed lightly 


at first, and 


be worked up to a given ration of 
both slop and grain. Do not feed all 
corn as a grain ration; it is too heat- 
ing. 

If the sow has been properly han- 
dled and fed on a variety of feeds, 
roots and waste fruit, she is not liable 
to be constipated and have a desire 
to eat the pigs. If she has been 
neglected and such conditions arise, 
give some warm salt brine at once, 





increase the amount | 
gradually for a week, when she can ; 





then give laxative food, and keep the | 





pigs away tntil the fever fit has 
passed by, when the pigs can be re- 
turned. i 

The sanitation of the piggery 


should be guarded as carefully as the 
sanitation of a hospital. Damp and 
illy ventilated sleeping quarters are 
fatal to pigs and unless the owner 
will see to it that hogs always-have a 
dry and well ventilated place to sleep, 
he had much better keep out of the 
business.—[Prof Harry Hayward, Del- 
aware Experiment Station. 





New Meat Inspection—According to 
reports recentiy issued by Sec Wilson, 
the federal meat inspectors working 
under the new law are passing on an 
enormous number of cattle, hogs and 
sheep. The report shows that during 
July, August and Sepiember, 1906, 9,- 
685,000 carcasses were inspected. In 
October, November and December 13,- 
262,000 cartasses were passed upon. 
In July last year inspection was con- 
ducted at 154 establishments, while in 
January, 1907, it was being main- 
tained at 644 plants. 


The Cost of Building a house, barn, 
or other farm structure, or of mak- 
ing improvements in those already 
built, requires more careful thought 
today than ever before on the part 
of the frugal.and businesslike farmer. 
It.is everywhere conceded that raw 
lumber, structural iren, etc, were 
never higher than now, and fhis is 
equally true of labor cost. Fortu- 
nately, those who contemplate build- 
ing can save a lot of money through 
buying more or less of the material 
required of such reliable concerns as 
Gordon Van Tine & Company, whose 
announcement appears elsewhere in 
American Agriculturist. They show 
great bargains in sash, doors, win- 
dows, screens, stair work, roofing ma- 
terial, etc. They insist that their 
prices are so low as to save you 
half in dollars of what your local 
dealer would charge you for mill 
work, freight included. They are so 
fortunate as to be located at a fa- 
vorable point for manufacturing, and 
their mill work is of the best. The 
factory covers four acres of floor 
space, they own their own tracts of 
timber lands, sawmills and lumber 
yards, carry a large stock of 
finished goods, and can therefore ship 
promptly. Their catalog shows some 
remarkably low prices, and _ this, 
coupled with the fact of absolute 
good quality in workmanship and | 
fair treatment, forms a most interest- 
ing combination. We suggest that 
every farmer write today, mentioning 
American Agriculturist and ask for the 
free illustrated catalog. The address 
is Gordon Van Tine & Company, Dav- 
enport, Ia. 





Settings of Onions are as impor- 
tant at this season as settings of eggs. 
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Serious Accidents Prevented 
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Try a Boss Cream Raiser 
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The Record Butter Cow 





ne highest authenticated record 

the production of butter fat in 
even-day and 30-day tests has just 
been established by Colantha Fourth’s 
Johanna, @ Holstein cow on the farm 
of W. J. Gillett of Rosendale; Wis. 
The tests were conducted under the 
direction of Wisconsin experiment 
station. “In order to secure accurate 
results two duplicate tests were con- 
ducted by Roy T. Harris, assistant in 
dairy tests at the university, and 
Prof F. W. Woll of the experiment 
station, who was present to assure 
himself that all weighings and tests 
made by the supervisors were accu- 
rate and that no irregularities were 
present in the handling or feeding of 
the cow. 

The result of the tests which cgm- 
menced December 24, 1906, and closed 
February 24, 1907, shows a production 
for 68 days of 5529.6 pounds of milk 
containing 217,207 pounds of butter 
fat. ‘The highest world’s record for 
seven days was made February 6 to 
18, when the tests showed 615.7 
pounds of milk containing 28.176 
pounds of fat, an average of 4.32%. 
The world’s record for 30 days was 
established in the period from Jan- 
uary 21 to February 20, when the 
total product dn was 2873.6 pounds of 
milk, containing 110,833 pounds of 
fat, an average of 3.86%. The largest 
milk yield for one day was that of 
February 16-17, when the great cow 
gave 106 pounds of milk, containing 
3.6387 pounds of fat, an average test 
of 3.43. The largest production of 
butter fat for one day was on Febru- 
ary.9-10, when she had to her credit 
4594 pounds from 90.6 pounds of 
milk, testing 5.7, equal to 5.34 pounds 
of commercial butter. 

The seven-day and 30-day record 
made by this cow are the highest au- 
thenticated records for the production 
of butter fat for the periods stated by 
any cow. The seven-day record is 
three-quarters .of a pound higher 
than the previous record held by the 
Holstein cow; Aggie Cornucopia Pau- 
line, -The cow Colantha Fourth’s Jo- 
hanna was cared for throughout .by 
her owner, Mr. Gillett. He has just 
refused an offer-of $1500 for her bull 
calf. The record-breaking cow was 
eight years, one month and 19 days 
old at the last calving: 

The feed ration during the week of 
maximum production of butter fat 
consised .of about 30 pounds of corn 
silage,.35. pounds of sugar- beets, ten 
pounds of clover hay, three 
pounds of cilmeal, and 21 pounds of 
grain. ‘mixtire, Consisting. of equal 
parts by- weight of -bran, wheat; 
ground oats and gluten feed. 
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Greenhouse Grown Seeds of the 
better strains of lettuce have proved 
nearly a total failure in Massachu- 
setts the past season, writes a prom- 
inent grower of this crop located. in 
the eastern part the state. There is 
a decided scarcity in these seeds. 
“We experience,” he writes, “that 
our hothouse lettuce crop of seed 
grown in 1905 will not germinate at 
all, and we are surprised to’ learn 
that the same has been. experienced 
of other growers. This should be 
of interest to your readers. The 
cause of this we cannot give, as the 
seed germinated well with us last 
year.” 

Peas Need Potash and Phosphoric 
Acid—These elements are essential to 
best results with the pea, but in some 
instances nitrogen must be applied 
to start the crop in good shape. Farm- 
yard manure is very suitable when it 
can be obtained. On many soils land 
plaster will very much stimulate the 
growth of peas. It is possible to en- 
rich the ground too much to get a 
good crop of peas. 





Scours in Calves 


This trouble is sometimes consti- 
tutional, that i8, it is the outcome of 
inheritance that is weak. At other 
times it is induced by feeding quanti- 
ties of milk too large and too rich for 
the digestion of the calf. Again, it 
is caused by irregular feeding and by 
feeding milk that isnot in good con- 
dition. Although this trouble may 
arise from a great variety of causes it 
is possible in very many instances to 
avoid it. One cause, however, has 
not been mentioned. It is sometimes 
caused through infection. Of course, 
in such instances it may not be much 
influenced by the character of the 
feeding. 

Ordinarily, however, scours’ in 
ealves may be prevented by careful 
and regular feeding. If the necessary 
care is exercised in starting calves 
when quite young, the hazard of in- 
jury from scours fs not very great. 
The value of careful, regular, tem- 
perate and judicious feeding is not 
appreciated as it ought to be. 

When the first indication of scours 
appears, the milk fed should be at 
once reduced. There is no use in put- 
ting such food into a calf's stomach 
under the conditions named. It be- 
comes a burden to the stomach and 
Goes harm rather than good. Where 
the action taken is prompt the calves 
will usually recover without any medi- 
cines. Blood meal it is thought tends 
10 prevent scours, especially in calves 
fed on skim milk. - In severe cases it 
may be necessary to use medicines, 
but the importance of care in the 
feeding cannot be overestimated. 

—_———_—-e — -— ——— 
The Sitting Hex and Brood 


J. KUGLER, JR, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N. J. 


Managing sitting hens is not so 
hard as some people think. The most 
practical points are to have a good 
hen. Don’t set a-wild hen. After 
having selected the hen, then comes 
the nest box. A-very good method is 
to use a small store box about the 
right size and place about'1] inch of 
arth in the bottom, then put in the 
fine straw. This makes a good nest. 
My reason for using earth, that it 
holds the moisture and helps Keep 
ice away. 

After having the nest ready place 
13-eggs in it if the hen is medium 
size anc 15 if large. Fasten the hen 
en so other hens will not disturb her. 
Let her off every. morning on the 
ground if possible. If this can’t be 
done, by all means’ give her some 
dust to. seratch in. For feed, give 
her corn and plenty of grit. Abont 
the 2lst day you will find a nest full 
of lively chicks if the eggs were fer- 
tile and proper care has been given 
the hen. When the chicks are dry, 
place hen and chicks in a dry coop 
and feed them often. 


Smet nilindid ss E's 

Experience with Warieties — With 
me, Scarlet Turnip radish is my 
standby; I plant it first and last. It 
is a quick grower, stands the heat 
well, keeps crisp and firm a reason- 
able time after it is ready for mar- 
ket. Dreer’s Black-seeded Simpson 
lettuce and Johnson and Stokes’ Earli- 
est cabbage, I think cannot be beaten 
for earliness and: hadiness. I have 
better’ success with Savoy spinach 
than any other kind I have ever tried. 
Atlantic Prize tomato has been near- 
ly a failure for two years. I shall 
set Earliana and Dwarf Champion in- 


stead.—[{William H. Chace, Jr, New- 


port County, R. IL. 


I am sure a young man if he lays 
a good strong foundetion for success 
will have to sacrifice in his early days. 
and it will make little difference 
where he is or what he does. Self- 


sacrifice is rarely observed by the pub- 
lic. It is only the later fruits thereof 
that bring glory.—[{H. E. Cook, Lewis 
County, N Y 

— 





THE OLD PAN WAY 


The old pan way of raising cream don’t D oO NT 
pay—it’s too mussy and fussy—too much 
work for the women. And it don’t pay 


in dollars and cents because you actually 

lose 50 per cent of the cream you ought to get. You 
can increase your cream product about 50 per cent over 
pan setting; 33 per cent over cans set in cold water; 25 per 
cent over patent creamers or dilution cans by using the 


SHARPLES 
TUBULAR SEPARATOR 


THE 
TUBULAR 
WAY 


Besides you can skim the milk immediately after milk- 
ing—save the handling and the expense of a A 
good milk-hduse costs more than 

a Tubular and isn’t half so pro- 

fitable—even if you already have hi 

the milk-house it will pay In la- 

borsaved, in crocks and pans saved, WN = 

and the increase in cream will be all oe 

clear profit. Of course, when you buy 

& separator, you want the one that will 

get you the most profit—you’ll want 

the Tubular—the reasons why are all 

given in a book which you will want 

and which we want to send to you 

free if you will only write for it, ask 

for book H. 100 

ee ee 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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Grindstone 


TEN TIMES OVER 
No pressure, no drawing 
temper, if you use the << 






with wheel revolving 
3,000 times a minute. 
Far superior to emery 
or stone. Grinds any & 
tool, knife to sickle. 
Different sizes. Foot 
Power attachment, 
Write for circular of particu- 
lars. Good agents wanted. Address, 
GOYAL MFG. CO.. 2222. Walnut St.. Lancaster. Pa 








Instant Louse Killer is sold on a 
positive written guarantee to destroy 
lice on poultry, stock of all kinds 


in Sunny 
Buy Land Now Penmeance 
lea you farms and plantations today in 
rich soil sections of Tennessee at $5 to $20 an sere 
for cash, or, on easy terme. You can raisé cotton, 


and ticks on sheep, formulated by wheat, atoes, hay vegetables, or fine stock fast 
Dr. Hess, (M. D., D. V. 8.) qnongh thas fine. healthful e Itmate to quie kly pay 

For destroying lice on calves and ‘or your nd, which is advancing in value rapidly 
h ity of the South. Write me toda 

colts, nothing equals Instant Louse for facta End free re oklets. . . PF, Smith Trame 


Killer. For sheep ticks it is most 
effective, doing away with the muss 
end annoyance of a “dip.” 


Instant 
Louse Killer} 


is the original powder louse killer 
put up in rotund cans with perforated 
top. Be sure of the word “Instant” 
on the can—there are over 26 imita- 
tions. 


1 ib. 25c Except in Canada 
# Ibs. oe} od Extreme 








Mar. N.C. & St: Louis Ry., Nashvilie,Tenn. Dept.R 
te $20 an Acre and Going up. 
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LAWN FENCE 


aoa Oy 8t a. Sold on trial at 
wbaleele ese * sufustrate 

. per cent. us 

4 Catalogue 


free. Write today. 
AA KITSELMAN BROS. 
~ - Box%l Munele, indiana. 


MAKE MONEY 
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West and South, 
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we ea orward f Ib. weed 
express, prepaid, for 35 cents. 
Manufactured by 
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The Crop Reporting Season of 1907 


With the month of March well 
along, and the breath of spring in the 
air all the way from the long vistas in 
Texas to the valleys of the Mohawk, 
another crop season is at hand. The 
energies of the farm are once more 
in motion, autumn sown grains are 
emerging from the frost period, and 
plans are under way for seeding field 
crops. The young wheat plant is re- 
garded in generally healthy and 
promising condition, so far as can be 
known at this early date. This is 
brought out in our crop report print- 
ed on another page. Sunshine granted 
in the weeks to come, together 
with needed moisture, wheat should 
get a ‘good start. 

With this number we begin in ear- 
nest another crop reporting season, 
covering.the development and move- 
ment of all stapie and special crops, 
This service should prove of inesti- 
mable value to our subscribers. Dur- 
ing the past 13 years American Agri- 
culturist has occupied a unique posi- 
tion in the world of crop reporting. 
A few private authorities present 
more or less valuable data as to crop 
production and supply, but without 
exception American Agriculturist is 
the only private authority that presents 
in detail estimates wholly original, 
and which are the results of exten- 
sive and systematic investigation in 


producing districts of the country.- 


The value of the data presented by 
the other authorities referred to rests 
sulely upon the capability of the au- 
thority in question to systematize and 
draw conclusions from original data 
secured from official and semi-offictal 
sources, 

American Agriculturston the other 


EDITORIAL 


hand discards the work of state and 
national bureaus of crop reporting, 
and relies entirely upon the informa- 
tion which it secured from its own 
extensive corps of trained corre- 
spondents, who report upon the local 
situation in a definite, small territory, 
and which in the aggregate covers 
the whole country. The only other 
authority which even professes to en- 
gage in systematic collection of data 
from the country as a whole is the 
department of agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, so that American Agriculturist 
divides with the national government 
the credit of extensive, original and 
systematic collection of crop infor- 
mation. Readers are urged to #vail 
themselves of the service which vur 
own reports afford. 





The Necessity of the Hour 





Spring is pre-eminently the season 
of special activity on the farm, and 
well it ‘may be. It inaugurates the 
work of planning farm crops, and get- 
ting these into the ground; of caring 
for the increase of herds and flocks 
at a time when most sensitive; of 
initial work in the orchard, of get- 
ting into working order farm imple- 
ments and equipment, of completing 
structures for housing the family, the 
live stock, crops, of deciding on the 
purchase of more land or better land, 
Right here is where is very prop- 
erly emphasized the getting together 
on common ground of buyers and sell- 
ers. We therefore have no compunc- 
tions about calling attention of our 
readers to the announcements in this 
issue of American Agriculturist of the 
wares placed on sale by dealers, man- 
ufacturers and venders’ generally. 
Our advertising columns afford a 
veritable directory of great worth, 
covering every want: of the farmer. 
The guarantee as to _ reliability, 
printed on this page, is so familiar 
to readers, and so highly prized, that 
it is scarcely necessary to mention~it 
here. 

What we do urge, however, is that 
farmers place their orders early for 
everything needed. Remember the 
first who get in their orders stand the 
best show for prompt shipment of 
nursery stock, or breeding animals 
and fowls, etc. And so with machinery, 
implements and general supplies. 
Railroads are behind with their deliv- 
eries, and not a day should be lost in 
getting your own goods started. We 
earnestly Commend these things to 
the attention of our readers at this 
busy season of the year. Study the 
advertisements, decide what you need, 
get into immediate touch with those 
having what you need, and move 
promptly. 
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State assisted immigration is illegal, 
according to the recently expressed 
official opinion of the attorney-general 
of the United States. So long as this 
interpretation of the new law is ob- 
served, the south will be greatly ham- 
pered in its campaign to bring into 
this country needed help for the farm 
and for the factory. South Carolina is 
hardest hit, the plans of the immigra- 
tion bureau to temporarily assist for- 
est labor being quite upset. In fact, 
other states, south and north, had 
under consideration similar campaigns 
to relieve labor shortage. The new 
federal law specifically prohibits the 
payment of passage money to immi- 
grants, and the coming into this coun- 
try of laborers under contract. At 
Jud an end it is believed this will 


. 


}uf an end to all the state movements 
elong this line. The decision of the 
attorney-general really turns down 
the department of commerce and la- 
bor, which had shown a disposition to 
encourage the importation of foreign 
labor. It does not appear just how 
the distribution of foreign labor 
reaching’.our shores, or desiring to 
come here, can best be accomplished. 


Surely there is need of more laborers, 
skilled and unskilled in the agricul- 
tural sections. Pending, 
tion by the federal authorities, there 
are today in our congested cities thou- 
sands of laborers good, bad and indif- 
ferent, some of whom might well be 
placed on the farms where muscle is 
so much needed. 


er 


The question of farm labor prom- 
ises to prove as serious this spring as 
ever. Men willing and competent to 
work are scarce; nor is the situation 
much better with those who are not 
particularly efficient, yet willing to 
tackle a job of plowing for corn or 
similar work. Never was it more nec- 
essary for farmers to conserve every 
resource at their command. The “way 
out,”. to some extent at least, is in 
the wide utilization of up-to-date ma- 
chinery and equipment. Next week 
American Agriculturist will present 
some interesting articles prepared es- 
pecially for that number, bearing di- 
rectly upon the Subject of farm 
power. This will bring out the merit, 
among other things, of alcohol, gaso- 
line and kerosene farm engines, and 
their adaptability’ to replacing hand 
labor to somé extent. Give the issue 
of March 23 a particularly careful 
reading. : 








The newspapers have for years 
made so much of the fact that the 
packing interests are centered in the 
west, that the magnitude of the live 
stock traffic of Greater New. York is 
not fully appreciated. .True, shippers 
to the metropolitan markets, who live 


“in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 


sey, or in states as distant as Ohio and 
the Virginias; know something of the 
situation, but farmers as a rule have 
only a vague idea of our essentially 
eastern live stock traflic. To throw 
further light on this important sub- 
ject, one of the editors of American 
Agriculturist has prepared some spe- 
cial articles of an informing charac- 
ter, the first one to appear next 
week, March 23. In view of the effort 
now being made to once more secure 
for our eastern states a’ share of the 
business in fattening and marketing 
meat animals, these articles will be 
read with interest. 





Grape growers in the Hudson val- 
ley are disturbed over the bill intro- 
duced at Albany to require that pack- 
ages of grapes shall have the weight 
of the contents stamped, on them. 
The penalty for infraction of the pro- 
posed law is $10 for each package not 
so stamped. The bill was the leading 
topic discussed at a recent meeting 
of Ulster county Pomona grange, 
Those opposing the bill maintain that 
the market demands small packages 
sold as such, not by the pound, The 
grange has prepared and sent a state- 
ment of the case to growers in other 
grape districts, urging prompt consid- 
eration. This will no doubt cause 
those unfriendly to the grange to say 
the organization is winking at dishon- 
esty on the part of growers who wanta 
“short weight package.” But the lat- 
ter contend that no fixed weight is in 
the mind of the purchaser of a basket 
of grapes. Certainly those disposed 
to cavil would have to go a long way 
to find a body of men and women who 
more stanchly stand for the truth 
than the grange. 


Use Covers on Sap Pails—While I 
am no authority on making maple 
sugar I have followed the business for 
more than 30 years. We use covers-on 
the buckets which are part tin and 
part wood. The covers will pay for 
themselves in two years. I use pans 
for evaporating but think the im- 
proved evaporators much better if 
one has trees enough. In removing 
the lime I simply allow the syrup to 
settle, pouring off the clear product. 
{C. P. Robie, Hillsboro County, N H. 





further ac-' 


_evaporator, 


Orchard and Forest \ 


Has Made Maple Sugar for 50 Yez 
PERRY CHASE, VERMONT 


In the first place we do not all 
agree about our utensils to be used 
for sugar making. One will see by look- 
ing over the reports of the sugar mak- 
ers’ association that the different opin- 
ions are nearly as many as there are 
men. I began making sugar in a 
little kettle in 1855 and have made 
it every year since. The kettle was 
hung on a pole, the pole on a stump. 
Later I got a flat bottom pan, and for 
another improvement I got a good 
and now have two of 
them. The draw tub and _ storage 
tanks are wood painted white inside 
and red on outside. 

Buckets are most all wood; some of 
them I have used since 1861 which are 
just as ‘good today as ever. I have 600 
wood and about. 300 of tin. For 
spouts I used first wood and then 
metal. Do not use covers; did some 
in my younger days just to try it. I 
tap just as soon as it gets warm 
enough for sap to run and as soon 
as there is from one to two quarts in 
buckets I begin to gather it. 

Boil with sap from % to 4 inch 
deep and keep it boiling just as fast 
as possible. Be sure everything is clean 
and kept so and then there is no 
trouble in making the finest quality 
of syrup. I “have made _ sugar 
that scored 100 points and_ sy- 
rup that scored 99%. I keep a 
register in my sugar house and all 





@vho come to see us sign their names 


and then they can see us adulterate 
the sugar and eat if they choose. 


Planting Small Fruits for Home Use 


A. L. TOWNSON, WASHINGTON ©O, MD. 








In planting small fruits for home 
use I would select a piece of ground 
near the house having it inclosed by 
a chicken ‘proof fence, In many cases 
the vegetable garden could be made 
larger and part of the ground plant- 
ed to small fruits. If this is not pos- 
sible an ideal place would be part 


of the potato patch, which nearly - 


every farm has, provided it is near 
the house. To be near at hand is 
most important, for its management 
will largely devolve on the women 
of the household. When busy times 
come these smal things are apt to 
be overlooked. 

Plant Haverland, Bubach, William 
Belt and Gandy strawberries. The 
Gandy is a late berry, rather tart but 
good for preserving. The rows are 
to be 8 feet apart, the plants 9 to 12 
inches apart in the row. Miller and 


~ Gregg will furnish red and _ black 


raspberries, the rows being 6 feet 
apart and the plants 3 feet apart in 
the row. Any of the larger varieties 
of currants may be planted the same 
distance apart as the raspberries. 
Cultivation should be shallow and 
thorough. Once a week is not too 
often. 

Use a good fertilizer about the 
middle of June or in early July. A 
mulch of straw or. leaves should be 
put on the strawberry bed late in the 
fall or early winter, to prevent from 
freezing and thawing, injuring and 
also to protect the-berries from being 
sanded when ripening. This mulch 
shouldbe removed from the top of 
the plants early in the spring, leaving 
it close around them. 


The English Walnut can be grown 
in suitable locations. On the eastern 
shore, at a little town called Oxford, 
and at other places, I have seen im- 
mense crops. I have also seen some 
failures. I am sure that if we could 
meet the requirements, it could be 
grown here. The soil about Oxford is 
mostly white clay. I have never seen 
it grown so successfully anywhere else 
in Maryland as there—[J:. W. Kerr, 
Maryland. 
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The Work of Congress 


The 59th congress ended March 4, 
leaving a remarkable record of good 
legislation, Much more was accom- 
plished during the recent short ses- 
sion than was expected. That so 
many important laws were enacted is 
largely due to the insistence of Pres 
Roosevelt, backed by determined pub- 
lic opinion. Following is a summary 
of the more important measures en- 
acted : 

San Domingo and Morocco. treaties 
ratified; immigration law amended, 
providing for exclusion of Chinese 
coolies; expatriation law providing 
that aliens who become American 
citizens shall lose citizenship after 
returning to a foreign country and re- 
maining five years; expatriation of 
American women who marry foreign- 
ers and live abroad; general service 
pension law providing $12 a month to 
all soldiers 62 years old of the civil 
and Mexican wars and pension for 
army nurses; national banks and cor- 
porations prohibited from contribu- 
ting to political campaign funds; fi- 
nancial law authorizing deposits of 
custom receipts in national banks; 
adding elasticity to currency and pro- 
vision for increasing supply of small 


bills; denatured alcohe]l manufacture 
extended to farmers; salaries in- 
creased—vice-president, speaker of 


the house and members of the cabinet 
from $8000 to $12,000; representatives 
and senators from $5000 to $7500; 
ministers abroad from $7500 to $10,- 
000; increase for postal clerks and 
mail earriers; limited right of appeal 
in criminal cases given to the gov- 
ernment; additional United States 
courts for northern Alabama, north- 
ern California, southern Ohio and 
Nebraska created. 

A bill was passed limiting the hours 

of railroad employees; reorganiza- 
tion of artillery corps of the army 
and increase of 5000 men: increase of 
navy by two 20,000-ton battleships, at 
$10,000,000; $3,000,000 for submarines, 
two destroyers, 15,000 additional 
sailors, 1000 more marines; establish- 
ment of a government agricultural 
bank in the Philippine islands author- 
ized; new spelling stopped in govern- 
ment’s publications; all postage 
stamps available for special delivery; 
Appalachian and White mountain 
watersheds ordered surveyed and re- 
port made to congress on advisabilty 
of purchase by government for forest 
reserves; investigation of women and 
child labor throughout the country 
ordered; Reed Smoot, Mormon sena- 
tor from Utah, won fight for retaining 
his seat in the senate; senate causes 
investigation of Brownsville affair, 
which led to the discharge of three 
companies of colored soldiers; appro- 
priated for government expenses dur- 
ing year ending June 30, 1908, $919,- 
900,000. 
Among the measures that failed of 
enactment were those intended to ac- 
complish swamp land reclamation; 
codification of the revised federal 
statutes; changes in the Chinese ex- 
clusion law; copyright law revision; 
reduction of tariff on Philippine prod- 
ucts entering the United States; citi- 
zenship for Porto Ricans; publicity 
in political campaign affairs; court 
review of fraud orders issued by the 
postoffiicce department; federai child 
labor legislation; regulation of intox- 
icating liquors in interstate traffic, 
ship subsidy and tariff revision. Then 
there was the eight-hour bill, for 
which organized labor has been ask- 
ing for many years, and the anti-in- 
junction bills of similar origin. These 
various matters will cOme up for at- 
tention by the 60th congress and Pres 
Roosevelt has a scheme for perfecting 
the regulation of the railroads, having 
special reference to the capitalization 
and@ financing of railroad companies in 
which there has been so much jug- 
glery and fraud. 

In the interest of the lumber trust 
and as a siap at the president, a 
measure was put throtgh the last 
session of congrers providing that no 








OUR STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 


more forest reserves in the Rocky 
mountain states should be created 
without the approval of congress. Be. 
fore the measure became a law the 
president ed- proclamations crea- 
ting 17,000, acres of reserves and 
additions in the western states, to the 
great disgust of those in sympathy 
with the: timber thieves. The pro- 
posed amendment to the agricultural 
bill requiring that the date of can- 
ning appear on meat products was 
finally killed. The agricultural bill 
carried an increase of $5000 a year 
for the next five years for each of the 
state agricultural colleges. 


Briefly Told 


The amendment to the agricultural 
apropriation bill passed by congress 
relating to the proposed Appalachian 
and White mountain forest’ reserves 
reads as follows: “Survey of and re- 
port on Appalachian and White 
Mountain watersheds: To enable the 
secretary of agriculture to examine, 
survey, and ascertain the natural con- 
ditions of the watersheds at and near 
the Appalachian mountains and the 
White mountains, and to report to 
congress the area and natural condi- 
tions of said watersheds, the price at 
which the same tan be purchased by 
the government, and the advisability 
of the government's purchasing and 
setting apart the same as a national 
forest reserve for the purpose of con- 
serving and regulating the water sup- 
ply and flow of said streams in the in- 
terest of agriculture, water power, 
and navigation, $25,000, to be immie- 
diately available.” 











John Alexander Dowie is dead. He 
was variously known as preacher, 
healer, prophet and mountebank. He 
founded the Christian Catholic 
church, and established Zion City 
near Chicago. He was 60 years old, 
After declaring he was the reincar- 
nation of Elijah the prophet, he 
gathered together a large following 
in 1896, and built up Zion City with 
property worth about $15,000,000, in- 
cluding banks, several large lace fac- 
tories and other industries. About 
two years ago his health broke down, 
financial troubles began, and he was 
himself forced out of the position of 
leader by a young convert from Aus- 
tralia, Wilbur Glen Voliver, who has 
lately abandoned Zion City. Dowie 
died there, estranged from his fam- 
ily. 





Another chapter in the New York 
life insurance scandals has been added 
by George W. Perkins, former first 
vice-president of the New York life. 
He has sent the company his personal 
check for $54,000 to reimburse it for 
the republican campegign fund contri- 
bution made by him In 1904. He first 
made the contribution out of his own 
pocket and then received from the 
company funds to make it up. Crim- 
inal proceedings against him, on the 
ground that he was guilty of embez- 
ziement in the matter, failed, but the 
court indicated that the money was 
not used for a proper purpose. In 
view of this suggestion he has now 
repaid the company. 





The special committee of the New 
Jersey legislature appointed to in- 
vestigate life insurance, urges better 
regulations and referring especially 
to the Prudential of that state points 
to the peril ofa big surplus controlled 
by a small body of stock holders, and 
which should really belong to the 
policy holders of the Prudential, and 
revision of its charter was recom- 
mended. 

Southern democrats, notably Sena-~ 
tor Morgan and Representative Rich- 
ardson of Alabama are trying to start 
a boom for Judge George Gray of 
Delaware for president. Judge Gray 
is known as a conservative. He at- 
tracted favorable attention on the 
coal strike commission in 1903. 





The second duma in Russia is now 
in session. The opening was accom- 
plished. without serious disturbance, 
although a demonstration upon the 
streets of St Petersburg led to a vi- 
cious attack upon the crowds by Cos- 
sacks... The radical liberal parties in 
the present duma are stronger than 

. : 


in the first which was dissolved last 
June. It is anticipated that there will 
be some stormy scenes, and that un- 
less the government makes important 
concessions the end of the present 
session will be much like that of the 
first. The assassination of more of 
less important public officials and po- 
lice continues by the the revolution- 
ists, but ordcr is maintained through- 
out the empire by the most strict mil- 
itary rules. A serious famine prevails 
this winter among the Russian peas- 
ants. Between 20,000 and 30,000 are 
suffering from ‘lack of food, and 
through the Red Cross society an ap- 
peal has been made for relief from 
America. Americans have contrib- 
uted through the Red Cross society 
over $110,000 besides flour and wheat 
to the famine sufferers in central 
China. 


The interstate commerce commis- 


sion has finished taking testimony in | 


the investigation of the Harriman 
railroad system. Arguments will be 
heard by the commission at Washing- 
ton within a month. Mr Harriman re- 
fused to answer some quite important 
questions regarding his personal prof- 
its in connection with his railroad 
deals, and one of the questions to be 
decided is whether or not measures 
shall be taken to force him to answer 
the questions asked. It seems quite 
likely that some action will be taken 
against the Harriman interests 
through the courts. Harriman wishes 
to fix up an agreement with the gov- 


erhment regarding railroad manage- 


ment. 





‘A suit has been brought at Con- 
cord, N H, by George W. Glover, son 
of Mrs Mary Baker Glover Eddy, 
seeking an accounting of her prop- 
erty and the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. Mr Glover claims that his 
mother has become mentally incompe- 
tent and that Christian Science lead- 
ers have possessed themselves of her 
person and property, thet there is 
reason to fear they have converted 
some of the property to their own 
use. Mrs Eddy is 86 years old. She 
is kept in seclusion from the public. 
Her counsel, Frank S. Streeter of 
Concord, says there is no ground for 
the suit. Mr Glover's legal advisers 
include ex-Senator William E. Chan- 
dler of New Hampshire. 





Senator Dubois of Idaho has ar- 
ranged for lecturing in the Chautauqua 
circuit the coming season, and will 
travel throughout the country speak- 
ing on the menace of Mormanism. 
It is announced that under contract 
he will probably earn from $40,000 to 

,000 a year, which will serve as 
something of a balm for his wounded 
feelings after his recent defeat for 
re-election tothe senate. 





On Sunday the biggest snowstorm 
of the winter struck New York, and 
the coast of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. From 6 to 7 inches, and in 
some places even 10 inches of snow 
fell bringing the total snow fall, at 
New York city, up to 44 _ inches, 
double the fall of last winter. 





The Jamestown exposition this year 
furnishes excuse for some new post- 
age stamps. One and two-centers of 
this series will be on sale April 26, 
the day the exposition. opens. The 
one-cent stamp will have pictures of 
Capt John Smith, Pocahontas and 
Powhatan upon it. The two-center 
will have a fine engraving of the land- 
ing of the @rst settlers at James 


_town, Va. 





The United States supreme court 
has decided that a Nebraska state 
law prohibiting the use of the United 
States flag in certain advertisements is 
constitutional. The case decided was 
that of a liquor concern that em- 
ployed a picture of the flag upon its 
labels. This decision strengthens sim- 
ilar laws that have been passed by 
most of the states. A few weeks ago 
a law of this sort was declared un- 
constitutional by the Illinois state 
supreme court. In that case, the de- 
cision being adverse to the state, no 
appeal could be -aken to the United 
States supreme court. 
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We also guarantee safe delivery of all goods 
MULTE YAR SLAMS Sn 
The Oldest Mail Order House in America, 
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CAMPBELL CO., 


THE $. K. : CENTRAL BRIDGE, N.Y. 


ASBESTITE 


THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


A perfect cover for flat or 
steep, new or old roofs. Con- 
tains no war to drip or run. 
eeds no coating of any kind 
tasy to puton, Endures all 
climates weathers. 


B = quality, guaranteed, = per square. 
20 year quality, guaranteed. $3.00 per cqeare. 
Money Back if not Satisfied 

















One square contains 108 square ft., and apvers 100 

square ft. Freight paid anywhere in United States 

| or { on 6 squares or more. Special prices on 
| Quantity lots. Send for samples. 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 


54 CANAL STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Why You Should Buy a 








AMONG 


NEW YORK 
New York News 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Ten weeks the legislature has been 
in session, and practically nothing 
done. The main thing on the horizon 
now is the prospect of a battle royal 
| between Governor Hughes and the 

Senate, over the Governor’s recom- 

mendation of the removal from office 
| of the State Superintendent of Insur- 


THE .FARMERS 


the main highways were in each 
eounty by receiving from the counties 
maps showing what the town boards 
and supervisors deemed to be the main 
highways. Some counties furnished 
this information, others did not. 

If the $50,000,000 is not sufficient to 
build all of the main highways in the 
state, necessary to its proper devel- 
opment, and if the work is well and 
intelligently done and brings a more 
than corresponding increase in values 
to the communities, there should be 
no difficulty in the people voting to 





butter contests. ~The maker of the 

ter will be informed as to faults in 

making, so far as these are indicat 
by his reports and the quality of tl. 
goods. Opportunity will be given to 
other butter makers who are not can- 
didates for certificates to send in but- 
ter at the same time if they will agree 
to comply with the simple and neces- 
sary requirements. The college is also 
considering the feasibility of receiving 
samples of cheese, market milk and 
cream under similar conditions, 


MARYLAND 
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of highway improvement, the race- 
track gambling bills (with which are 
bound up the appropriations for agri- 
culture from receipts of race-tracks) 
and the host of minor bills affecting 
the milk and cream and renovated 
butter industries. 

Highway legislation is in a bad way, 
and it would hardly be surprising if 
the session came to an end without 
effective legislation for this .year’s 
proportion of work under the $50,000,- 
000 bond act. Aside from the high- 
way commission bill, the most im- 
portant measure now pending is that 
of Assemblyman West, which would 
lay the entire cost of highway im- 
provement upon the state. The 
farmers who have gathered here, and 
who are. expected in larger numbers 
during the next week or ten days, 
view the whole situation with solici- 
tude. They believe they see a scheme 
on foot to cheat the farmers of their 
roads by a collusion between the Re- 
publicans and the automobile inter- 
ests to expend the state’s energies up- 
on a great interstate highway. In 
this battle the death of George Ful- 
ler, master of the State grange, last 
week, will be deeply felt; he was a 
powerful influence here in all matters 
affecting the farmers. 

A bill by Assemblyman Boshart of 
Lewis county, provides that actions 
for penalties for violating the agri- 
cultural- law “may. be brought in the 
county where the product is sold, of- 
fered or exposed for sale, or in the 
county where the adulteration or vio- 
lation or any part thereof, occurred.”’ 
This is to meet the situation reported 
by the state commissioner of agri- 
culture, where adulteration of - milk 
was difficult to reach because it was 
committed in one county, while the 
milk was exposed for sale in another. 

Assemblyman Burhyte of Madison 
has introduced’ a résolution -provid- 
ing for the creation of a special com- 
mission to investigate and report on 
the subject of so-called “abandoned 
farms,” on the scarcity of farm labor, 
on the depopulation of villages and 
abnormal growth of cities, on the dis- 
tribution of population in general, and 
on some plan for the effective distri- 
bution of immigrants. . The resolu- 
tion was reférred to the Assembly 
committee on Ways and means, and is 
probably already dead. It could be 
revived if the farmers of the state 
should evinee an interest in the mat- 
ter. They will have their hands full 
this year, however, in getting proper 
attention to the meoyey question. 





Highway Legislation Development 


There seems to a he some confusion 
at Albany in regard to the develop- 
ment of the highways of the state. 
The cities which have been. watching 
this effort to improve the highways 
are vitally interested because under 
the State Aid act one-half of the cost 
is paid by the state, which means that 
New York and Buffalo pay 85 per cent 
of half the cost. The constitutional 

endment which permits the state 
tp issue $50,000,000 of highway im- 

rovement bonds also permits the leg- 
islature to charge the entire cost. to 
the state, which means New York and 
Buffalo. Already a bill has been in- 
troduced by Assemblyman West to 
place the entire cost upon the state. 
The legislature at the last session di- 
rected the state engineer to prepare 
a map’showing the main highways of 
the state. He was to ascertain what 


f ites given aa euiinetnn. ance, Otto Kelsey. : appropriate such an additional 
} e others) for 40 The death of Ex-Gov Higgins and amount of money as is re ired -t 
Le every kind of f pool af — of Jean L. Burnett, chairman of the nish the work y quired -to see 
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high price of farm help. More farms 
to let than good men to take them. 
Several farmers selling their droves 
of cows and buying thoroughbred 
cows. Horses very high. Potatoes 
moving freely at 37c, butter 25c. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co — Tenant 
farmers are moving. Hired men 
are very scarce, asking $20 to 


$30 p month. Prospects for maple 
Sugar are good, but little snow’in the 
woods. The. December milk for the 
Rodman factory netted $1.52 p 100 
Ibs. -Skim milk is worth more than 
formerly. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co—Many 
from this section and farther back 
from the river have been helping 
gather the ice erop of the upper Hud- 
son and the harvest has “been large. 
Hay and straw have been marketed 
more freely this winter than usual, 
but for a lack of cars to ship, and 
storage room at point of shipment, 
much will be held for river shipment;. 
A number of farmers have been 
shipping apples, but with poor satis- 
faction, as many have been frozen on 
the road, consequently giving poor re- 
turns. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co — 


Farmers have wood and ice nearly all 
hauled. Fodder is hojding out well. 
Prime hay is selling at $16 p ton. 
Cows sell at auction at $40 to $67 
each. The demand is large for good 
large milkers, although the present 
price of milk does not warrant thr 
high price for cows. Harry S. Pailing 
has leased his farm with 40 cows to 
Cowboy Bros for a term of five years, 
Mr Failing will move to Canajoharie. 
Ellis VanAlstine leaves the farm and 
goes into the livery business at Cana- 


joharie. Eggs are selling at 27¢ p 
doz. Butter 30c p Ib. 

Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co — 
Farms are stocked up for 
all they will earry and more 
without, pastures start up a 
month earlier than last year; if they 


do not farmers will buy a large 
amount of meal. We have had about 
three weeks of poor sleighing and the 
five large block factories, also the 
veneering works in this part of the 
county, are well stocked with mapi° 
logs. Apples have been low all win- 
ter. but are selling better now. In 
Pradford, Pa; they are worth $2 to 
$2:45 p bbl. 

Hopewell, Ontario Co—We have 
had a cold winter, without any sleigh- 
ing to speak of. Very little snow on 
the ground. Wheat and grass ex- 
posed. - Have had some very high 
winds. There are a_ great 
changes and auctions  hereabout. 
Property sells well. Horses are very 
high. Danish cabbage has been sold 
as high as $20 p ton. Stock has fed 
well, steers are worth 5c on foot. 


Broader Dairy Work at Cornell—A 
letter from. Prof R. A. Pearson says 
the completion of the new dairy build- 
ing at Cornell university and the agri- 
cultural college increase of facilities 
for work will make it possible to un- 
dertake more than could be done with 
the old equipment. One of the new 
lines of work will be the occasional 
receipt and critical examination of 
butter made by students who are can- 
didates for certificates of proficiency. 
This work will be carried on in: some- 
what the same way as the educational 
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, Stock of all kinds look welk 
far no sales of fat ‘cattle. 


many. 















All farm stock is looking well with 
plenty of féed in sight. Hay. selling 
at $12 to $16 p ton, corn Soc p bu, 
potatoes 60c p bu, butter 27c p lb, eggs 
15c p doz. Horses and mules in big 
demand at fancy prices. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New Wilmington, Lawrence Co — 
Winter wheat is looking well here, al- 
though February was very cold with 
little snow to protect the grain. Live 
stock of all stock is looking well with 
enough rough feed to last until spring. 
Sugar camps have not been opened 
yet.- Eggs 32c p doz, butter 35c p Ib. 

Columbia, Lancaster Co—On ac- 
count of cold and disagreeable weath- 
er nothing is being done except 
necessary hauling of coal and feed. 
Thus 
A great 
many sales of stock and farming im- 
plements are taking place with tair 
prices. Horses for general purposes 
sell from $125 up. Cows $35 to $60. 
Fat hogs scarce at'8 to 844c 1 w, small 
pigs 2 months old, $7 a pair. Vege- 
tables on local markets fairly -plenti- 
ful. Potatoes 10c p %-pk or 5c p bu, 
spinach 10c p bch of small size, eggs 
28 to 80c, butter 38 to 42c, apples $2.59 
and $3 p bby Mill fed in good de- 
mand at high prices.—[C. H. 


NEW JERSEY 

Cassville, Ocean Co—Sweet pota- 
toes are selling well at $2 p bu, corn 
60e, mixed hay $14 to $15 -p ton, 
timothy $18, miik cows $60 each, veal 
calves Tc p Ib, eggs p doz, cmy 
butter 30c. 

Red Bank, Monmouth Co—Roads 
are very icy where they are not 
broken. There have been a good 
many farm sales and good prices 
have been received. Hoses are high; 
ordinary teams $300 to $450. A large 
acreage of potatoes is being planned 
for, mostly American Giants. The 
crop is sold as a rule direct to ship- 
pers from the fields. Eggs 26c p doz, 
hay $20 to $22 p ton. 

Hilton, Essex Co—aAll outdoor work 
is at a standstill on account of snow, 
excepting the gathering ofa full crop 
of 15 in of ice of best quality. Po- 
tatoes are 80c p bu, fresh eggs 45c 
p doz, milk 7c p qt, corn 60c and eats 
50c a bu. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains 3%c p qt in the 26c zone. 
The market is satisfactory and no im- 
mediate change in the price is ex- 
pected. ‘“ 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending March 
9 were: 











. Miik Cream 
DCIS > i isvceivahecer«scsumen 1729 
Susquehanna ......... 14,582 179 
West Shore........... 17,120 56. 
Lackawanna ......... 40,580 1,130 
N Y¥ Cen {long haul). .41,320 2,065 
N Y Cen (Harlem)...11,5 225 
Ontanigss ica ti scene 35,180 1,969 
Lehigh ‘Valley... 28,100 725 
New Haven......... 7,480 nee 
Other sources......... 6,975 450 
SOG: 5s 5008s wae te¥ 241,121 9,083 
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he Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, March 11, 1907. 

At New York, today there were 30 
cars of cattle and 2170 calves on sale. 
Steers and bulls in light receipt and 
steady; medium and common cows 
slow but unchanged in price; fat 
cows firm to 10c higher. Fair to 
choice, 1100 to 1410-lb steers, $4. 
6.25 p 100 lbs, including 8 cars 
steers. at the range; and a car of 
1240-Ib, stable fed, Pa at 5.70; bulls 
3.75@4.50; bologna cows, N Y state 
and Pa, 1.75@2.15; ordinary to fair 
cows 2.25@3.25; good to choice fat 
3.50@4.32%4, Pa at 3.70@4.32%4; veals 
5@9.25, averaging 82 to 142 Ibs; culls, 
weighing 70 to 75 lbs, 4@4.50; barn- 
yard and fed calves, 310 to 450 Ibs, 
at 3.37% @4.25. 

Sheep and lambs continued in very 
light supply atl last week. Today 
there were 10144 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep steady; lambs active and 10 to 
15e higher than Saturday. Common 
to prime ewes $3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs, 
outside figures for a car of western 
sheep, 108 Ibs average, wethers 5.75; 
fair to choice lambs 7.62% @8.25, in- 
cluding N Y state lambs, 68 to 92 lbs; 
culls sold 

Hogs held up firm last week. 
About 1% cars on sale today. N Y¥ 
state and Pa hogs quoted at $7.600@ 
7.75 for medium to light weights. 

THE HORSE MABKET 

The snowstorms last week caused 
a slight falling off in all branches of 
the business. Reported transactions 
were mainly in horses of commercial 
types at generally steady prices. 
Chunks are quoted at $165@275 ea; 
choice heavy drafts 300@350, 

At Philadelphia, a stronger cattle 
market, western stock proving more 
attractive than that coming from 
nearby sections. Prime steers $5.75@ 
6 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 4.75@5.25, 
cows 3@4.50, canners 1.75@2.50, veals 
7@9.50, milch cows 35@60 ea. 

Sheep trade in good condition. Ex- 
tra wethers $5.50@6.25, ewes 4.50 
5.50, lambs 7.50@8.25, cull lambs 5@ 
6, stags, bucks, etc, 3@4.50. Hog 
market firm. Western dressed stock 
moves at 10@10\c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, the week opened with 
90 loads cattle on sale. Market firm. 





Best fat steers $5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, 
rough 4.25@5, heifers 3.50@5.15, 
cows 3.25@4.40, canners 1.50@2.25, 
bulls 3.5004.60, feeding steers 4@5, 


veal calves 7T@9, heavies 3@4, milch 
cows 25@55 ea. 

Hog market in good shape. Heavy 
packing swine $7.40 p 100 Ibs, lights 


and pigs 7.40@7.50. Sheep market 
stronger. Wethers 5.50@6, mixedé 
sheep 4.50@5.50, culls 3.25@4, fat 


lambs 7@8, inferior stock 5@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
were 165 loads. Steady prices pre- 
vailed. Choice fat steers $5.50@6 p 
100 Ibs, butchers -4.25@5.25, heifers 
4@5, bulls 3.60@4.75, canning stock 
1.50@2.25, cows 3@4.50, feeding 
steers 4@4.85, stockers 3.50@4.25. 
Calf supply 2000 head; top veals 9.50, 
milch cows 20@60 ea. 

Hog arrivals 80 loads. Fair de- 
mand at prices 19%c lower. Pigs $7.50 
p 100 Ibs, other grades 7.40. Sheep 
prices advanced. Lambs- 7.25@8.25, 
culls 5@6, westerns 5.50@6.25, ewes 
4.50@5.50, stags, bucks, etc, 3.50@4.50. 





Contry Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, wheat 
88c p bu, corn 5lc, oats 48c, bran $22 
p ton, middlings 21, pea beans 1.50 p 
bu, cmy butter 34c p Ib, dairy 25¢, 
tubs 33e, cheese l4c, eggs 2ic p doz, 
live fowls 15c, broilers 15c, ducks 12c, 
potatoes 50c p bu, apples $3.25@3.75 
p bbl, turnips 40c p bu, onions 1.10, 
timothy hay 1 p ton, clover 15. 

At Rochester, wheat 75¢c p bu, corn 
- 60c, oats 48c, bfan $22 p ton, mid- 
dlings 23, fresh eggs 28c p doz, live 
chickens I6c p Ib, turkeys 15c; apples 
50@80c p bu, cmy tub butter 33c p 
Ib, prints 34c, cheese 14c, hay 15@20 
p ton, wool 28@30c p Ib, potatoes 45c 
Pp bu; turnips 50c, parsnips 60c. 

At Albany, cmy tub butter 30@34c 
p Ib, prints 32@35c, dairy 28@32c, 
cheese 14@ldc, eggs 26@28c doz, 
cold storage 20@2Iic, fowls 13@14e Pp 





lb, chickens SNe, turkeys 15@16c, 
4 


FARM AND MARKET 


potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, onions 6, tur- 
nips 1@1.25, apples 3@4, cranberries 
7.0@8.50, strawberries 45@T5c p at, 
2 p bbl, beets 1.75@2, 


carrots 1.7. 
parsnips 2 25, wheat 59@6lc p bu, 
corn 57@ ° W@i2e, rye 69@ 
bran 23@23.50 -p ton, middlings 
24@25, timothy hay 16. 
At Wi cmy tub butter 27@ 


30c p Ib, dairy 26c, eags 25 28c p doz, 
peaee 40c p bu, turnips , onions 
1, veal calves 64c p ub, hogs 4c, 
chickens 10@12c, oats 45c p bu, bar- 
ley 55c, timothy hay 12@13. p ton, 
wool 32c p Ib. 


At Syracuse, cmy tub butter 
Ble p 1b, prints 31@382c, dairy 
@30c, cheese 14%@i5dc, eggs 23@ 
25c p doz, fowls 14@15c Ib, chick- 
ens 14@1l5c, turkeys 18@20c, ducks 
15@16c, potatoes 45@46c p bu, onions 
1.10@1.25, pea beans 1.70@1.90. Ap- 
ples 3@3.50 p bbl, parsnips 50c p 
bu, celery 50@60c p doz, cabbage 
15@17 p ton, wheat Tic p bu, corn 
60c, oats 46c, rye 70c, bran 23 p ton, 
oe 24@25, timothy hay 15 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
wheat 78c p bu, corn 538c, oats 49c, 
bran $23 p ton, timothy hay 20@21, 
emy tub butter 82c p lb, prints 35c, 
dairy 26c, fresh eggs 23c p doz, cheese 
14c p, Ib, live fowls 14c, ducks 16@ 
17c, apples 2@3.25 p bbl, cranberries 
7@8 p bbl, strawberries 30c p qt, 
potatoes Pp bu, onions 1@1.10, 
cabbage 22 p ton, tomatoes 2.50@4 
P cra. 

At Pi tub butter 25c Ib, 
prints 36c, 22c, cheese 14@15c, 


fresh eggs 22c p doz, live hens 12¢ 
p Ib, ducks Il4c, geese 13c, turkeys 
16c. App‘es $2@38 p bbl, strawberries 
40c p qt, potatoes 48c p bu, new 
beets 40c p doz, turnips 40c, celery 
2.50 p cra, onions 9%0c p bu, mush- 
rooms 50c p Ib, tomatoes 4 p cra, 
timothy hay 19@19.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 24@24.50, bran 23@23.50, corn 
52c p bu, wheat Thc, oats 4ic. 


Quiet Hop Trade—The general hop 
market lacks snap, yet shows a de- 
gree of steadiness. Advices from Ore 
say that a movement is on foot to 
erect new hop warehouses at big 
towns. Buyers in the far west are 
stil contracting ‘07 hops at 12c p Ib. 
In the Cobleskill district of N Y our 
correspondent reports few hops left, 
not to exceed 200 bales remaining in 
growers’ hands. Shipments from that 
town during Feb were 434 bales 
against 250. bales the same time last 
year. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
. 1907 1906 1905 





N Y¥, State ch..22@24 15@16 31@32 | 


Med to prime 19@21 13@14 29@351 


Pac coast ch....13@14 13@14 29@30) 


Med to prime 11@12 11@12 28@29 
| RS e ieee 8@10 5@7 11@13 


German ....... 35@42 25@30 57@68 | 


Prices of Milk—C. L. M., 
York: Prices of milk from April, '06- 
7, as fixed by the New York milk ex- 
change, are as follows: '06, Apr, 2%c 
p qt; May, 2%; June, 24%; July, 24%; 
Aug, 2%; Sept, 2%; Oct, 3%; Nov, 
31; Dee, 3%; '07, Jan, 3%; Feb, 3%; 
‘irst pert of Mar, 3%. 
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and handsome booklet which tells all about 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


—the most weather- 
and best-wearing ot pre- 
pared roofs, ns prove 
our claims—it means as much 
to you as it does to us. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
56 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 

















‘ills Prairie De Woodehucks. 

Gophers, r rain 

FUMA “The wheels of the gods ~~ 
slow byt exceedingly small.” 


So the weevil but you can stop 


their grind with 


*‘Fuma Carbon Bisulphide ”’ 


as others are doing. EDWARD 8. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N.Y 





A copy of ARMERS 
FREE mont edefal ° ne Sane 
pes, and | Information 
eat to every 


matled wee M5 





NURSERIES sell Direct 

pay freight, give FULL value 

Founded 1825. Large NEW Fruit Book 
free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Ma 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
©22 2000 R22 oes es 





























pertaining to it—together with any specific info 


A trip to the South west will make 
smali cos n third 
tickets will be on sale vie the Rock Island Prince bine 
gest a trip that will enable you to see the best of the country at the 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Rock Island-Frisco Lines 
1419Friscoe Building, St. Louis. 





schools and churches are abundant. 


1419La Salle Street Station, Chicago or 
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Why don’t you 


It’s much easier to make a good living in the Southwest than in the older states. You can get from 
10 to 20 acres in the Southwest for the price of one where you live and the land is just as good, You 
can raise as big or bigger crops there and can get better prices for all you raise. Markets are good and 
The climate is healthful--the summers no warmer than elsewhere 
and the winters are so mild no heavy shelter is needed for stock---they have good range the entire year. 
Contrast this with your climate and see who has the best of it. 


We publish for FREE distribution illustrated book 
Texas and New Meiico. Tell me what particular s ~ 


Write me 











iNuet lectures and diploma 
ivan, Bebra dies, veermer? 
FN 





boys? 


Keep them on your farm to share an income that is already too small, or are they going to hire 
out to a neighbor to work all their lives for some one else? Perhaps they are thinking of going to the 
city to join in the mad rush for existence. 


Send them to the Southwest 


where in-a few years each of them can become independently rich ? 


It will take only a few dollars to start them---good land is so cheap in the Southwest. If they are 
hustling fellows, they will soon be doing so well you’ll want to sell out and join them. 





about Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
tate or territory you are interested in and I will send you the book 
rmation you may ask for. Write to-day while you think of it. 


enthusiastic about the country. The trip can be made at 
Tu of each month, very low rate round trir 
1X I can probably sug- 
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How do y 


Fodder—Grind Feed— 
Pump Water—Sawy7 
Wood—Shell Corn? 








O you do it in theold slow hand- 
D wer way, or do you doit up 

_ in a hurry with a gasoline 
engine? 


he easy way the cheap way, the 
quick way, and the labor-saving way, 
to do these jobs,and many others on 
the farm is with gasoline engine 


power. 

It will cost you but 5c an hour to 
run an I, H. C. gasoline engine 
generating three horse power. The 
engine is always ready when you 
want it—right when you want it— 
you don’t ever. need to light a fire 
to start.it. Just close the switch, 
open the fuel valve and give the fly- 
wheel a turn by hand—that's all. 


EMPIRE 


ou Shred 


It’s so easy to start and 

to run; it. is so simple an 
operation thatbefore you’ve ~~ 
had one a month you will be using it 
for all sorts of things. 

A gasoline engine is almost in- 
dispensable on the modern, up-to- 
date farm, but be careful when you 
buy. Some gasoline engines © are 
better than others, and it will pay 
you to do a little investigating. 

* # # 


Learn.all about I. H. C; Engines. 
—About their simple construction. 
ae, their strength and dura- 
ity. or . 
—How little fuel they tise and 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


STATE 












how they waste none. 
—How easy it is to operate them. 
—How much power they furnish. 


I. H. C. gasoline engines are made 
in two styles and several sizes:— 
Vertical, ‘2 and 3 horse power, 
Horizontal (portable and stationary), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power. . 
Ordinary ‘stove gasoline is used for 
fuel and there is no danger whatever.’ 

* #® # 
Go to our local agent for a talk 


about, power-for the farm, or if this” 
is not convenient, write tor catalog. 





























AM the paint man. 

I have a new way 

of’ manufacturing 

and selling paints. It's 

unique—z/'s deter. It 

revolutionized the paint 

business of this country 
last year. 

: Before my plan was 

a a ergy Paint was. = 

m two ways — either 

St. Louis, Mo, ready-mixed or the in- 

gredients were bought and mixed by thepainter. 

Ready-mixed paint settles on the shelves, form- 

ing a sediment at the bottom of the can. The 

chemical action in ready-mixed paint, when 

standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil, The 

oié is the very life of all paints, 

Paint made by the painter cannot be proper- 
ly made on account of lack of the heavy mixing 
machine, 

My paintis ss#/ike any other paint in the world. 
It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. 

My paint is made to order after each order is 
received, packed in hermetically sealed cans 
with the very day it is made stamped on each 
can by my factory inspector. 












NOTE—My 8 Year Guarantee Backed by $50,000 Bond. 


1 ship my thick pigment, which lis double 
strength, freshiy ground, in sepafate cans, and 
in another can, I ship the pure, old process 
Linseed Oil—thekind you used to buy years ago. 
Any child can stir them together. 

I sell my paint direct.from my factory to 
user-you pay no dealer or middleman profits, 


My $100.00 Cash Guarantee 


I guarantee, under $100 Cash Forfeit, 
that the paint I am offering you does 
not qoute: —e. pongine adnan + 

es— at m ° . old- 
aes ae linseed oul ond Gunteine ab. 
solutely no foreign substance whatever. 














I guarantee the Sreight on six gallons or over, 
My paint is so good that I make this wonder- 
fully fair test offer: 
hen you receive your shipment of paint, 
you can use ¢/wo /uli ga:/ons—that will cover 
600 square feet of wall—two coats, 
If, after you have used that much of my 
paint, you are mot perfectly satisfied with it in 





Am the Paint Man 
2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 
“IT Guarantee Freight Oharges. Sra 






every detail, sou cam return the remainder of 
your order and the two gallons will not cost - 
you one fenny, 

No other paint manufacturer ever made such 
a liberal offer. 

It is because I manufacture the finest paint, 
= up inthe best way, that I can make this 

er, 

I go even further. I sell all of 
six months time, it desired. a 

This gives you an opportunity to paint your . 
buildings when they need it, and pay for the 
paint at your convenience, 


Back of ay ph stands my Eight- 
Year officially signed, iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For further particulars regarding my plan 
of selling, and complete color card of all 
colors, send a postal to O. L. Chase, St. Louis, 
Mo, I will send my paint k—the most com- 
plete book of its kind ever published—abso- 
lutely free. Also my instruction book entitled 

This Little Book Tells How to Paint’® and 
copy of my 8-year guarantee, - 


O. La CHASE, Tie Paint stan. 
Dept. 3  _— St. Loula, Ma. 
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log of vehictes and harness over printed. The cuts are made | 

1 ee CHICAGO SPECIAL BUGCY, reproduced in the actual colors just as it i 
from our iactory, Our prices are the very lowest, Be sure 

terms ever offered to you. 
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Many people hate to buy 
¥ a buggy away from home, 
because they cannot see it 


afraid they won’t like it when 
it comes. But I am willing to 
take all chances on your not 
liking one of my Split Hickory 
vehicles. Ido thelargest buggy 
business in the world, selling direct to the 
users, and every buggy I sell goes out on trial, 
subject to being returned, I paying all freight, 
and refunding every cent of money, if not 
" potectery Split Hickory Buggi i 
y_ catalog ic) 38 
r 126 different styles of pena § anda aaiee 
fine of High-Grade Harness: is Free ca 
into your home the greatest lay 01 


Let Me Quote You My Direct Prices | 
on Split Hickory Buggies 


High-Grade Buggies ever put ina book, No matter 
where you buy, you ought to read what I have to say 
about my direet method of selling, making your 
buggy to Order if you wish, and at ——— that a: 
from 304 to 60% lower than you can buy a buggy 

high quality elsewhere. 

ll my Split Hickory vehicles are guaranteed 2 years. 

4 Buggy shown in picture is my 1907 Split Hickory Special 

0% more exclusive featureson this buggy than on any 
other buggy made. 

Write today for catalog. It only takes a 
—NoOW—and I will send it by 
return mail, and quote low prices 
on the best buggies and harness 
mado. Address me personally, 
H.C. PHELPS, President 
Ohteo Carriage Mtg. Ce. 

Station 4 " 
Cincinnati, Okie 
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New School of Agriculture 





New York, though one of the large. 
agricultural states in the union, has 
been far behind 
many of the west- 
ern states in the 
amount expended 
for agricultural in- 
struction. It has 
long been felt that 
the state was ter- 
ritorially too large 
to be adequately 
served by 
School at Ithaca, 
so that 
project for an- 
‘other school in 
northen New York 
Was started 1 met 
with the heartiest 
indotsement. Cor- 
nell itself favored 
the plan, feeling that it would tend 
to relieve the strain of numbers that 
was sure to come upon it and that 
another school would tend still fur- 
thér to popularize agricultural in- 
struction. In the winter of 1905-6, 
a bill was introduced in the legisla- 
ture by Assemblyman Merritt and 
Senator Malby, appropriating $80,000 
for the erection of an agricultural 
school at St Lawrence university at 
Canton. The bill became a law and 
the state architect is now at work 
upon the plans. 

The geographical location is excel- 
lent. It is the center of the great 
empire of the north, a vast territory 
imperial in area, remote from the rest 
of the state, almost wholly given to 
agrieulture. The school is to serve 
northern New York. The population 
is large, intelligent, with but little 
foreign admixture. The farmers are 
alert for new.méthods and hungry 
for agricultural knowledge. There 
are. but few cities to lure away their 
young and they desire to keep them 
on ‘the old farm and to make the 
farms so profitable and attractive that 
théy will be content to remain where 
their fathers have toiled 

It is located in the shire town of 
St Lawrence county, is unsectarian by 
its charter and policy and has all de- 
nominations on its faculty and 
among its students. It has a. fine 
plant, with several new buildings, an 
attractive campus and able adminis- 
tration. Land has been secured for 
tHe agricultural school adjoining the 





K. ©. DAVIS 





campus, and a farm of 70 acres has 
| been contracted for for experimental 
| purposes. 

The buildings, as at present pro- 
jected, will be a main building three 
Stories high and 100 feet long. It 
will be made of stone and be of fine 
architecture. It will have recitation 
and lecture rooms, laboratories. libra- 
ry, a large assembly hall, with rooms 
for domestic science, manual train- 
ing and blacksmithing. 

It is intended that it -shall be a 
school and not a college. No exam- 
inations will be required, though a 
good common school education will 
be necessary. The school will work 
in connection with Cornell and in 
thorough sympathy and co-operation 
with it. : 

The object of the school will not be 
to make landscape gardeners or man- 
agers of stock farms or mere theo- 
rists, but practical farmers, intelligent, 
alert, wise, with a progressive enter- 
prise, who-shall not only be able to 
make their own acres productive, but 
shall be centers of inspiration in their 
neighborhoods. Ner will the needs 
of the more mature farmers be neg- 
lected. They will be encouraged to 
bring their problems to the school for 
solution and it will be a clearing house 
and distributing center for knowl- 
edge. Farmers’ courses will be held, 
and the peofessors will be competent 
to address farmers’. institute © and 
grange meetings, going wherever they 
can lend a hand or carry a message. 
The erection ef the building will be 
pushed forward-as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Its probable that work of some 
kind will be undertaken in the fall, 
though it may mean no more than 
farmers’ meetings in the fleld. It is 
expected that the school will be in 
full running order in the spring of 
1908. 


“I saw your adv in the old reliable A A” 











ninistrating New York Roads Law 





The great interest manifested in 
iighway improvement évidences re- 
gard for the advantages of superior 
facilities for travel and transporta- 
tion. The state becomes the active 
ally of individual and municipal ef- 
fort, and the prosperity and content- 
ment of communities is promoted by 
relief from unsatisfactory conditons. 
The state encourages comprehensive 
effort by supplying engineering skill 
and a large share of the means, and 
to draw from these contributing fac- 
tors—a universal benefit—is the prob- 
lem that awaits solution. Study of 
the ‘conditions to be ameliorated im- 
presses the conviction that the conserv- 
ative inclination cannot be disregard- 
ed lest the results achieved may bring 
evils to offset the advantages. Fanci- 
ful and expensive schemes must be 
carefully considered, the interests of 
all the people to be affected duly 
weighed, and only such plans and 
methods approved as surely promise 
desirable results. 

The grange has an important part 
to play in the work of improvement, 
and its wisdom should be exercised 
to see that only the best means ‘are 
employed. Extremes must be avoided 
and experience and foresight allowed 
to influence judgment. The character 
and coat of improvements should be 
adjusted to the needs .of the whole 
state, and no lIdcality be allowed to 
profit at the expense of others. 

To improve only a part of our 
highways, and then suspend the 
work because the financial limit has 
been reached, causes lamentation and 
regret due.to the distribution of bene- 
fits in unequal measure. The state 
has made magnificent provision for 
the work. It has voted a credit of 
$50,000,000, but extravagant plans 
should not be made for its expendi- 
ture. The field must be cearefully 
studied and the movement gauged to 
a standard that will carry the benefits 
into every locality where improve- 
ment would be a public advantage. 
BENEFITS NOT CONFINED TO FARMERS 

It is a mistake to assume that farm- 
ers are the only class to be benefited 
by the improvement of the highways 





generally. Anything that lifts the 
burden from agriculture, by the les- 
sening of embarrassment, or making 


its environment more pleasant and 
comfortable, brings encouragement, 
and with sunshine and fragrance in 


the farmers’ surroundings, there is 
prosperity and contentment. else- 
where. With highways in condition 
for use at all seasons, supply and de- 


mand will be adjusted more equitably, 
the costs of transportation reduced 
and the saving in haulage will inure 
to the benefit of both the producer 
and consumer. 

The character of the improvements 
must be determined by the kind of 
use to be provided for. In this there 
is a wide diversity of opinion respect- 
ing what highways shall be subject to 
expensive improvement, and the treat- 
ment te -be accorded to them. The 
farmer naturally wants the money 
spent upon the roads leading to his 
market or shipping point, the pleas- 
ure seeker wants a system of con- 
necting thoroughfares over which he 
may speed at will, and the choice of 
other classes is influenced by the na- 
ture of the service they require. ta. 

The central idea that has been in- 
dustriously fostered, and around 
which the attempt is being made to 
rear the legislative structure, is the 
so-called “main market road system.” 
But what is the term main market 
road intended to cover? For the 
farmer it should mean the highways 
leading to his local market or ship- 
ping point, and be, in fact, an im- 
provement of his transportation facili- 
ties, covering every important high- 
way converging at a business center 
er shipping station upon ‘the rail- 


ways. But the talk is about improv- 
ing 10% of the total mileage, and 
there is also attached to the main 


market road scheme, as it is advo- 
cated, a proposed map of the high- 
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For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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EASTERN 


ways to be improved that discloses 
a widely dfferent purpose. 

Under the guise of a pretended im- 
provement of the main market roads, 
the effort is to be made to secure con- 
necting thoroughfares, and in the 
main, only such real market roads 
favored as naturally become a part of 
the connecting road system. If the 
intent be to improve the bonafide 
market roads, then much more than 
10% must be considered, and it is 
equally clear that the scale of ex- 
penditure’ must be materially modi- 
fied to reach even the 10% without 
exceeding the $50,000,000. It is ob- 
vious that if the plans of the insistent 
main market road advocates are al- 
lowed to prevail, the entire fund will 
be absorbed with but little real bene- 
fit to the business interests of the 
state. 

The constitutional amendment re- 
quires that the legislature shall en- 
act general laws under which the 
highways improved shall be appor- 
tioned between the counties equitably. 
But outside of the map scheme in the 
amended Higbie-Armstrong law, no 
attempt has been made to provide for 
such an apportionment. It is not pro- 
posed to apportion upon a mileage or 
other fixed basis nor is account to be 
taken of the probable relative cost. 
No estimate has been made or even 
contemplated relative to the portion 
of the fund each county may expect 
to have for its highways. 

The local authorites are to be told 
that whatever improvements are made 
with the $50,000,000 must. be confined 
to the lines of highways marked upon 
the map, and the map is made with- 
out any understanding of what can be 
accomplished. Under these circum- 
stances the boards of supervisors pe- 
tition for highways and accept plans 
of the state engineer, without know- 
ing how far that class of irmprove- 
ment can be carried. Some means 
should be devised to apportion the 
fund so that county officials may 
know what their share is, and thus 
give opportunity to adjust the scale 
of improvement to the extent of high- 
ways that need. particular attention. 
This is the vital question connected 
with the problem so far as the $50,- 
000,000 feature is concerned. 

APPORTIONMENT OF COSTS 

Another phase of the question re- 
lates to the apportionment of cost be- 
tween the state, counties and 
towns. The amendment expressly re- 
serves to the state power of re- 
quiring the counties to pay into the 
sinking fund a portion of the cost not 
exceeding 35%, and the towns 
not exceeding 15%. This  pro- 
vides a convenient and desirable op- 
portunity to favor counties and towns 
that are not able to contribute the 
full 35 and 15%, and to these such 
measure of relief should be accorded 
as the circumstances warrant. There 
are rich towns in poor counties, and 
poor towns in rich counties and ad- 
justment ean be made to suit these 
conditions, but it fis not wise to advo- 
cate an imposition of the entire bur- 
den upon the state. 

The admendment, by its ‘terms, 
clearly contemplates that the fund 
is to be used by the state, to build 
highways, after which, the coun- 
ties and towns may be required to 
contribute to the sinking fund  es- 
tablished to provide for the bonds 
issued by the state. The lending of 
the credit of the state in any manner 
other than that set forth in the con- 
stitution is unwarranted, and there is 
no legal provision for the building or 
improvement of highways with the 
state, counties and towns jointly pay- 
ing the cost where any portion of the 
$50,000,000 is to be used. The state 
should foot the bill and then charge 
back for the benefit of the sinking 
fund. Ths mode of procedure would 
relieve the counties and towns of the 
necessity for bonding at a higher 
rate of interest than the state would 
probably be required to pay, their 
share of the cost being made the sub- 
ject of an annual tax until the obliga- 
tion is discharged. Bonds should not 
be issued to run 50 years. With a 
shorter férm, the scheme can be 
used “to greatly extend the work of 
improvement, since the constitutional 
limitation of debt permits the issue 
of new bonds in-place of those paid 
and canceled, providing the total 
amount outstanding shall not at any 
time exceed $50,000,000. 
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Will You Just Try a Pair of 
Sewed Leather Sole 
You want ag that will keep your feet 
that will k feet comfortable 
that at give you Tone and durable service, and 
more comfortable and gives better service than any other ru 
ber boot in the world. 


At Our Risk The Rubber Boot With a 
perfectly d 
at will be ¢ 
Then vary the Rubberhide Boot at our risk. It lasts fenber 
the only rubber boot with a sewed leather sole. 





It 

the t rubber, with heavy leather outsole, 

oidien be tanereota, with arubber welt and middle 

sole, all joined together (without pegs or nails), and joined 

to the upper so ae paapp em a of my oy t fa 

apart. And not a drop of water can find its way in, 

the Sieany | leather sole protects your feet from stones and rough surfaces, and does 

Bot 


cut or snag when you step on a nail or a sharp stick. 
it can be easily resoled 
bbler can “tap” or half-sole the Rubberhide, The uppers age so good 


thax they will outw t three pairs of soles, 
e outwear two or thre 
~ fener sole of leather prevents excessive perspiration which makes the ordinary 


bber boots such a nuisance. 
The Deer ubberhide is the only absolutely water-tight boot made; It will last lon 
than two or three pairs of rubber : It will keep your feet comfortable al! 


time? It is the most economical boot made. 


Will you just try a pair at our risk? 


NOTE THIS GVARANTY:— 


it d find that they do not outwear two 
"plirg of bea gualty eS nnd "vefund to A the money you 
vita ye ol eae 


say two pairs but in reality experience has proved that usually 
ph Rubberhide outwears three and even four pairs of ordinary 
rubber boots. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, and will not order for you, 


SEND TODAY FOR. CATALOG 


our back guaranty 
and get eS dy 



































How Much Paint 
to the Can?—; 


UL )"s- Sam sets the Standard Measure fora gallon 
at 231 inches. The “ HIGH STANDARD” 
PAINT can has 2¢7 inches inside. 

Every time you buy a “HIGH STANDARD” gal- 
lon can, you get a gallon of paint. Every time you buy 

a 2r8-inches-inside can, you get measure—even 
though it is filled to the brim. 


Every size can of ‘HIGH STANDARD ” is full U.S. Government Standard Measure of paint— 
mecengedy ony. So when you are offered paint a trifle “cheaper” than Lowe Brothers, see if the’ 


But paint gua/ity is the real consideration, after all, That is where the real economy comes in— 
satisfaction and service. 


Lowe Brothers “High Standard” Liquid Paint 
Gives Best Results 


in spreading and covering, working and wearing—a difference of 30 to 50 per cent. over “‘cheap”’ paint 


which quickly proves its cost/iness. 

“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is made of the materials which a third-of-a- 
of practical and scientific paint-making has proven to be best; mixed and 
ground and reground, by powerful machinery to an indescribable fine- 
ness and a perfect union of solidsand liquids, “HIGH STANDARD” PAINT 
is sealed in air-tight cans—which keep it always fresh and good—and marked 
with “ The Little Blue Flag” — Your Protection. 

There is a Lowe Brothers Paint for every use and a Lowe Brothers dealer in 
nearly every town. Write us for nearest dealer’s name and our practical book- 
let, ‘Paint and Painting.”” Mailed Free. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 Third St, Dayton, O. 
Paintmak Varnishmakers 


ers 
New York Chicago Kansas City 




































“The Little 
Blue Flag" 





































f ONLY For This SO We ecesary nad erlt atsece oe tee 


" 


actual user at less than wholesale prices, 
We will ship you this “Buckeye” Runa- 
bout on 80 days’ trial, with the strongest 


Rubber -Tire 
guarantee ever put on any vehicle. It has 
Runabout all the latest improvements, including— 


Batley body loops, @ muine head epri 1000 mile axles, roller 
wear ns, Bradie mal oven’ ers, rubber ded steps, double- 












— full ‘fengeh ru r ma vad best ality circle Afth-whee' 
spring cushion ne an it qua’ teed so! 
rubber t tires. Fine fiaish. Perfect in deta 5 ty Bal 
BIG BUGOY BOOK FREE—Before buy! ng eny kind vehicle or 
harness, write for our beok which Bs ey 260 Buckepe™ styles. 


_ Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co, 109 Summer St. Cincinnati, O. j 




















THE HOP 


work on this crop ever attempted. 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette § Street, New Yo 


Its Culture and Care Meorkcting on. ond Man- 
ufacture. By HERBERT M CK. 

A practical handbook on the most operas ed 

| gn in growing, harvesting, curing and se sling 

none and Ss their use and manufacture. A volume 

pages b Rrotueaty illustrated, and ‘complete in 

4 ery is without doubt the most exhaustive 


Illustrated 300 


rk, 
rquette Building, Chicago. 
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“I saw your adv in the old reliable A A” 
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Texas from Sealy to Brownsville 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

This paper will discuss only the 
country that borders on the Matagor- 
da branch of the Santa -Fe railroad 
and on the Gulf Coast line. The lat- 
ter is more specifically known as the 
St Louis; Brownsville &nd Mexico 
road. The former of these roads runs 
from Sealy to Matagorda on the gulf, 
a distance of 96 miles. It runs 
through the counties. of Colorado, 
Wharton and Matagorda. The latter 
at present runs from Bay City t9 
Brownsville, a distance of 283 miles 
and it is soon to push on to Galveston. 
It runs through the counties of Mata- 
gorda, Jackson, Victoria, Refugio, San 
Patricio, Neuces and Cameron. This 
county is specifically mentioned be- 
cause I went through it by day, and 
spent some time in investigating its 
agricultural capabilities, more espe- 
cially around Bay City, Corpus Christi 
on the gulf, and Kingsville. 

THE EXTENT OF THE COUNTRY 

The region discussed is more than 
800 miles in length, and it may be 
spoken of roughly as being 50 miles 
in width. This would give to it an ap- 
proximate area of nearly 10,000,000 
acres, almost equal to one-fifth of 
the entire land surface of the large 
state of Minnesota. From what I saw 
of this land, I have reason to believe 
that nearly every foot of it is arabl>, 
and the greater portion is covered with 
a soil of surpassing richness. 

The soil varies. considerably. Some 
is a deep, black loam, such as has 
been found particularly suitable for 
growing -sugar cane. Much of the 
land between Eagle Lake and Bay 
City, along the Matagorda branch of 
the Santa Fe, is of this character, and 
large plantings of cane “have been 
made on it. More of the soil is a 
lighter colored loam und6triaid with 
clay. From the Neuces river onward 
for many miles, typical soll of this 
class may be seen. Toward the Rio 
Grande is an immense area overlaid 


% 





2 2 


OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


with a deep deposit soil, that is evi- 
dently volcanic in its origin, hence its 
surpassing power,of production, The 
wearing power of these soils has been 
found remarkable, as where they haze 
been cropped for many years without 
fertilization, the production has not 
appreciably diminished. 


A LAND OF CATTLE RANGES 


With the exception of the areas de- 
voted to the growing of rice, and still 
more limited areas devoted to grow- 
ing truck products not distant from 
the towns, the entire country has been 
devoted to range uses. Here are some 
of the largest ranges in the world. 
The lands were obtained-very cheaply 
long years ago and stocked with cat- 
tle, and in this fact is found the chief 
reason for the almost entire absence 
of settiment with a view to tilling the 
land. It has Been said of the early 
settlers in this region, that many of 
them came from a country where they 
were not allowed to hold land because 
of their religion. The history of those 
ranges shows that there is more than 
one way of debarring people from 
holding land. ®@ome of these ranges 
are of immense size. One, for in- 
stance, is said to contain 800, acres. 
OPENING THOSE RANGES FOR SETTLEMENT 

The time is coming and now is, 
when those ranges ought to be thrown 
open for settlement. The owners have 
a right to the advance in price on 
lands which their foresight led them 
to purchase cheaply, but they have 
no moral right to act the dog in tho 
manger. The worst form, probably, in 
which monopoly can exist, is in the 
holding of land, since it !ocks up the 
producing forces of nature, and is a 
barrier to development in a country. 
Those range lands can now be sold, 
putting them at $10 to $20 an acre, for 
what will bring a larger return to the 
owners than growing cattle at the rate 
of providing sustenance for one beast 
for a year, from every 15 acres. This 
estimate allows 10 acres for the cat- 
tle beast grown, 10 acres for the dam, 
an’ snuvnoses that the beast grown is 
sold at the age of two years. 


Will this land sustain farmers and 
fruit growers and truckmen, as has 
already been. presumed? Unhesitat- 
fingly, I say it will. . This entire re- 
gion may be divided into land that 
wil sustain three kinds of production. 
These are, first, lands that must be 
farmed without irrigation; second, 
land tilled with the aid of artesian 
water, and third, land tiNed with 
the aid of water from the streams. 

It is my judgment, notwithstanding, 
that dry land farming is perfectly 
feasible over this entire area, except 
on those limited areas where the soil 
is sandy. 

My greatest difficulty was to g»t 
information based on actual trial, as 
to what could be grown. This is_no 
reflection on the intelligence of the 
people. The land has been lock?4 
up by ranchmen who even bought the 
butter used «1 their tables. From te 
investigations made, however, I -feel 
safe in stating, that in dry land farm- 
ing the following crops can be success~ 
fully grown by those who know how 
to grow them. Winter oats and sand 
vetches, cotton, corn, alfalfa, Bermu- 
da grass, aJpan and bur clover, sweet 
sorghum, all the non-saccharine 
sorghums, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, sweet potatoes and peanuts. 
To these may be added mangels and 
Dwarf Essex rape. If I am correct in 
this assumption, it follows-that even 
on the land that cannot be irrigated, 


three acres may easily be made to‘ 


sustain one cattle beast a year. With 
the aid of irrigation, one acre will do 
the same. Dairying may be success- 
fully practiced, and swine and sheep 
may be grown with much profit. 


Of course, in growing cotton, the 
presence of the boll weevil must be 
be lost sight of. But that contingency 
affects dry land farming and farming 
by irrigation alike. Of course, also, 
alfalfa may not grow everywhere. I 
expect that it will not. On returning 
over the Brownsville road, I noticed 
much water on the surface in certain 
localities. A heavy rain’ had fallen 
the night previously. 
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Flint-Coated, Waterproofed 
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Sawyer. 


Chieavo, railroads handy, best western 
markets nearby, and the land and cli- 
mate all you can wish for. 

Thousands of acres of hardwood cut 
over land are now open for the general 
public on terms that enable anyone to 
own a farm. 

This proposition is open to every cne. 
Tt is wide-open to the world. Open to 
the son who wants a fresh opportunity— 
to the renter who with his experience can 
be rich—wealthy--in five years—to the 
hired man whose training makes him just 
the one to grasp this choice opportunity ; 
to the farmer with a surplus who wants 
more land; to the eity seeker after health 
as well as wealth: to the man with @ nest 
eng for investment; to the newly married 
couple just striking out; to the woran 
who has a few dollars saved up; yes, open 
to ereryone. 

These are facts: 

The land is cut over hardrood land. 
Potatoes grow in record-breaking crops, 
beets, carrots, turnips, cabbage, pars- 
nips, rutabages, all the root products and 
practically all the bdesé sopetables in lux- 








There are fine farm lands for everyone 
in the grand counties of Bayfield and 


Think of it: a farm ten hours from 















Open for Settlement! Fine Soil and Climate. 
roads Cover These Counties. Only Ten Hours From Chicago. 


letters. We will go into detail, and tell 
you all you want to know. 


AS TO PRICE 


urtant quantities. Clover thrives on the 
soil and in the climate, and produces 
remarkably. 

Alfalfa grows three crops a year. Rye, 
wheat, oats, in fact all the fleld grains are 


men and boys make big money trapping 
on the many streams and lakes in winter 
and then send the pelts to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, the great fur centers. 
Wolves and similar animals have been 





Good Water. Rail- 
















away above the average; éven the corn 
is a good cron. 
Hav and all forage grasses are rich and 


abundant. The vrowth of fruit is sur- 
prising and a great variety thrives, such 
as apples and the berries, of which many 
variéties are especially adapted to this 
locality. 

Rainfall averaves Over 3” inches a vear. 
There has never been a drouth. Climate 
is fine : dairying, butter making and stock 
raising are a prorce success: Inarkets are 
nearby. 

Money can be mate the frst year from 
the wood alone. Garden truck grows 
well on clearinys. fishing and hunting 
parties offer good revenue at all times. 

A good snng home can be built from 
your own timber, water can be struck 
apywhere. 

ll the towns have Aiah schools, there 
distriet schools In many localities 
ahd new ones are established as fast as 


the communities settle np. Churehes are 

numerous and the social life attractive. 
Fishing and hunting are popular be- 

cause and game are plentiful. Many 


exterminated lohg ago. 

oads are promptly opened as the 
country develops and lack of roads has 
never been noticed. 


TO THE READER FREE! 


There are so many things to be said in 
favor of this country that we cannot hope 
to cover them all in this announcement 
but we have printed books that take up 


each locality, that take up the various 


sections of the two counties, that show 
the peculiar resources of each neightor- 
hood, and that evervbody—no matter 
whether a farm owner or a home seeker 
—should have. We inrite you to write us. 
We want you to tell us exactly what you 
desire. You may want > large farm suit- 
able for stock raising, or asmail choice 
tract for garden truck, or a spot espe- 
cially suitable for poultry raising, and 
no matter what your requirements may 
be we know how we can sutt you in 
Wisconsin Eden. 

We will give closest attention to your 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION COMPANY, 12 J Street, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


f The cash value of these lands runs all 
the Way from #5 to $15 an acre now, but 
the land is sure to rise in value rapidl x 
as the various localities are settled. Th 

of course to reason, and it is safe 
to predict the land will be worth 


we i make terms 
not only to suit, but surprisingly adran- 
tageous. 

We recognize in our locality a section 
of exce| worth, and what we desire 
to settle upon it is people of the right 

So we say to everyone who wants a 
choice American farm—whe wants a 
home—write tous. A ital card or let- 
ter may put you in the Way to fortune. 


JUST ASK FOR FREE BOOKS 
ON, LAND ADVERTISED IN 
American Agriculturist 
































Ohie rarm Notes. 


Ringgold, Morgan Co—The weather 
conditions Were very good for wheat 
until. réeently.. Spring plowing just 


/oegun; Some farmers in this locality 
are’ ating locust and catalpits for 
the future supply of timber. Hogs 5e 


p Ib,‘cattle 3%c, chickens 9 to 12¢ 
turkeys 13c, eggs 25c p doz, butter 
30¢ p IB, corn 40° to 506 p bu, apples 
75 to $4.20 p bu. 

Utiea, Licking Co—Wheat is badly 
winterkilled. There has been very--lit- 
tle snow to protect it. Stock is do- 
ing well with plenty of feed in most 
localities, Hogs scarce, selling at 6 
to fe p' lb; several bands of sheep are 
being fed in this locality. Wheat 70e 
ott y Sapte aa eggs 22¢ p dez, but- 
ter 25¢ p-1 


pe ts Delaware 


loéks quite: brown, but is not heaved 
out as yet, has had no protection by 
snow at all. Now is a good-time to 
sow the clover seed’ seme morning 
when the ground is honeycombed 
with frost. Seed being very high, we 
must try and have it ali grow, $9 to 
$10 p bu. A large aereage of oats 
will’ te sown this year, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read. by 500,000 People Weekly 








LT ate - DEPARTMENT is.one ofthe most val 
tab! ae Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FI ts<a word you can advertise anything 

buy. setl-or exchange. 

DRESS mast be counted as part of 
wileeuiont. and each initial or 


counts as one word. Cash must accompany cach 


order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as_we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
cory ee he received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion i of the followi wee Advertise- 


ments f “PARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
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a number | 


EGGS AND’ POULTRY 


Pe a ~ HATCHING—5 Buf 0 
"sabes "White  Hottund 


Powe 
wale. an 


turkeys, $2.25; 11 
ca, fs ai, ss Teh te 
BUFY Se. 

vd ret cn CGharchtows, = E 
$3 per TL wGoldea Wynd ies tm cage et 
PROUTY, "Gumberluad, O. 

ny ARIRTTES Al Oc TT OS 


Sart ete, 

18 cena Eat tree A. ; ay, Sas. oc 
ween: bd 20 yarie- 
‘OMT. Quaker: 

<EY, . ducks, = Ry ge Wran- 


eine tn Ligonier, Ind. 
non-sit- 








Eggs 
a. dneks, 
guaanvecd. H. 














TH 

ies, . 

towr., 
BRONZE 


dotte 








ae strain, 
is GHD vate { 








seed. $200 bushel. 
ted over seed 8. and wal peste ae 


#275 to $2 and 
fone OS BPH >a HOLL SND. * Millord, Del 


a me aes ye oe 


pikes, (8 of 
a. c Tan andy. WIL- 
tiaM PA 6 om 


SEED POTATOES—Noretouy JF 


ag eis — Nr Cots, "Seat, Gols | 3 





niet one 








L-rowed oe per bushel 
fo for sumple. JOHN. A. BETTINGER, Liverpool, 








Hees for hatching for 1. $8 or ot 
or or or 
100. terse for atcha. 3 Duston, NY. 


SONG, CHER. Deas Sade, White bed 
dottes, Bourbon Red turkeys. Eggs for sale. MK 
and MRS G. W. PRICH, Belmont, 0. | “CowPra 


THOROU WHITE. WYANDOTTRS ex- 
clusively. from selected gy he! St; 100, 

















» EARL ¥MAN, Newjiort, 

ROSE COMB wa tae LEGHORN and, Binge 
Comb $1.50 
GIBBS BROTHERS, Vail, N J. 

l BEGGS’ $1. Recks, gg Ww padstees,, ry 3 
shans Minorcas, ee RAN 
WARBACGH, Midd, Me 

WHITES. 





‘SS exclusive’ HOLOOMBES 
$5 100. A MBP, Costage per ait 
Btore. . Lambertville, N J 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS only. Fine color 
and_ shape. and $2 per 15. Write H. 5. 
PETTY, Rockland, O. 








| were AND raaeeree bee 
$3 and §2 per 15. H. H. STICKLBS. 
Churchtown, NX. 





MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE, White Rocks, 
Prize winners, eggs cheap. MARSHALL CLARK, 














439 Lafayette Street, 


WARD BLACKBERRY, hardy and reliable, one 
of the best well-rooted plants by, 2, 75 cents; 
50, $i: 190, $1.50; for larger quant and as- 

fruit trees, small «fruit ——_ ete, send 
price list) CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. | 

RASPBERBRIES-— Black Dian, 

of money Best of plants. Also fruit 

shade A yen En trees, ete. For spring 

of ‘e Y J. & Bord, 
Guys Mills, . 


| price you 





FOR SALE—Choice high gtade seed corn, “Yellow | 


(231 4331 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . 
New York City 





YOU CAN PIND THE FARM yon want at the | 
want through * 


to pay, 's List, No . 

8” a —s just out, describing 500 farms with . 
Tat of a0 Treveling tected from our 

immense list 

to recch each property. Stock ute tools imcluded 


we 
ian ae” ek, SENOS Dee Sn S| 





au SB 2 3 

S| 

HERE ~ e A 8SNAP—Must be an. 3 ifornia 

ste and ney “a fe 
sine es ete. a pure-bred 

goats, Rn cattle, ld ty “horsee ; $50,00b worth of whack 


2 mi Napa ‘S's 2% 

Oakland. fox full recalars ite GuGWa. 

or ose Oakland, 

Dept 3. ‘ 

CONNECTICUT FARMS FOR ere it s) 
vimg. trucks 


fruit, ing, poultry, 
f rketa and fal conditions. Write wae oe 





of m sac! 











tet aE joiean, "Gh cough compen: tres, | it son Ss “at! 
prices, . 
witknen @°SON, Dover "he. moo 
COWPEAS— Northern grown, New compess | FOR SALE—Farm of 18 acres in a tote 
a a: $2.80 per busbel HULE | condition; new  buildi 225,000 feet hard- 
Fire tenon tontown, N . ~oa timber and two Rong ly ER >: 
photogra price, ress owner, T 
000 trees, Cowee's stra dablies. r J 
peomes cannas, F. DINTELNANN, Belle- KNARR, Be Bois, o 8 
ville, Til. . THIRTY YEARS SELLING, FARMS, residen- 
MEDIUM, | MAMMOTH. ale a ae vie 
be a ; Oo se 
ce ee al Welle WALTER. TOPE eg a re eg to eet cee 
Tiffm, 0. Building, New York. 
BARLY PLANTS—Brers kind. prices) | BRAUTIFUL STOCK and water front : 
F. W. ROCHELLE. * lene, for sale on the eastern shore of Siaryland, oe ® 


bag your wants. 





bbl. Gladioli $1 100. Cat- 
MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 
taught 

Mich. 


Tonia, 


D. —~ et 20 $1, 
alog J. iL. 


STRAWBERRY aor 
Book free. H. J. SCHILD, 





at home. 





"_partienlars, address ie 
ce : Sal liabury, Wicomico County, Md. ; 


NEW JERSEY F ARMS— Headquarters for New! 
Jersey's best grade Send. for lists. BL. 
W. DRESSER, Dealiagton, potinate Co, N J. 


FOR SALE—l0-acre stock farm, good buildings, 
miles from lwochester, time. 








— + ni 








West Chester, Pa. 























will | accepted at the above rate. but will be 
insert in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. STANDARD- —— POULTRY— aie quality, 
NO BUACK-FACED TYPE or displ of any | lowest et a atalog free. FAIRVIEW FARM, 
kind will be. allowed under this head. a mak- | Shtewsbury 
i a sma as noticeable as a Fa Be oes 
a RATE for the ‘Farmers’ anke’’ CORNISH INDIANS, Buckeyes. R © Brown L 
vetne Pc only FIVE cents a word Ta ieertion. horns. Circular L free. KR. D. REIDER, Mi 
] 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, - 
439 Latayeste Street.’ New Yorke City | home wees Te for NwiL A {ish ER 
Dauphin, Pa, : 
bs RHODE ISLAND REDS—Hea red to the 
EGGS AND POULTRY — $l to % Eggs, 1. FP. FISKE, Holliston, 
Mase. 
RHODE ISLAND’ REDS, -Licht Brahmas, Whit, | ROSE COMB ‘WHITE. LEGHORNS, 200-cg¢ 
Buff, Black and Barred Rocks; Buff, Silver, White Sa % eggs $1. E. JONES, North Hartland, 
amd Golden Wyindottes, Brown, Duff and White 
Black Javis* and Minoreas. Hardy, pro- 


8, 
lie, ag a pure Por Birds. moderate 
prtees, to Hatch, We each. Write WAL- 
TER SHenmAN Hickory. Park, Newport, RB I. 


stock. 





AND WHITE. Piymeuth 
White Minorcas, White 
dGucks $8 each; $7.90 
“pen; catatog free. KD- 
; Kast Donegal 


BARRED, BUFF 
Rocks, White Wsandottes, 
.. Mammoth 















Leghorn ptillets, : But. 
milets, 2- White Wyandotte  co-kerets % White 
pallets. J. G. BROOMALE, Bikins 


Park, Pa. 


" BGGS FOR HATCHING from pure-brea 

Island Reda, 1, SP tage wig Rocks - Rhode 
fo aici t Whies fo f ‘tr @. CHEM 
Ba or 
AWN WARM, Sebednck Lending, SY, 








IRA GREGORY, since: of famous Yellowshire 
stra! Barred Piymo' Rocks, Bronze turkeys, 
Pe ‘dueks, 2 years’ amie le and winning kind: 

rs and <¢gge fer sve. IRA GREGORY, 
Box -A, Lexipgton, Ili. 





‘ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS exclusively, 
i — America’s age be producers. recial 


is; hens, ro 
ee WILLLAM nie 





ing om. > 100 $4. 
Jamesport, N ¥. 
THOROUGHBRED. heavy 


laying. White Wyan 
dottes, S.C Rhode Isia eds and Buff Orping- 
tons; highly fertilized eggs. $1.5 pér 15, $3 per G 
or $ 1. <IVYWOOD POULTRY FARM, 
avondale. Pa. 





AT FARMERS’ PRICES from Buff, Black 
cept = 8? ieee Rocks, 


EGG 
= Leghorns, Minercaa. Olreaiar 
‘phoowsibe POULTRY FARM. Washing: 


ton, N 





MANOKIN WHITS LEGHORNS. SATISFY.—No 
years 
Stock and eggs at farmers’ 

B/ PUSBY, Bor 4 


Rhode | 
fat ontl | 


laying 





MAMMOTH.-PEKIN DUCK EGGS—WHITE 
DMEONe POULTRY YARDS, Romulus, N Y. 



































DAHLIAS~2 kinds $1. Cata! H. BURT, | two possession any 
Taunton, Mass. . 1 MRS EDDY, Barnard, Monroe Co, N ¥, 

LIVE STOCK 1 A SARATOGA CO. 500 fruit trees. Good 

pees SIM build running water. Easy terms. BRIGGS | 
BLAOK ESSEX PIGS: from best herd in the | “ NOONZ, No 13, Ballston Spa, NY, 
state, six to eight weeks old, $15 per ‘ir. . 
y Li ¥ os 4 FARMS—Mild, health clinaate. Good markets. 
mien are hares a ee Yr HENRY EVANS, ieleve, a. Real estate and’ 
FOR ALE—German. — driver os patent claims. } 
| driving jaoe 6 and 7. single driver 
Y ‘4 MARYLAND FARMS. delighttul southern 
No 1. VANDERVEN PSRs Gin. NY. . ee ee ee 
calf, richly 


~REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull 


ured, $35, Write for CHAS RICHARD- 
SON, Hammond, N a 





DURCCSBRSBT PIGS Resist stock. _ Ex- 
SS = “ "GOGH DBEINTON. West 
"a. 


STALLIONS—Prench Coach, yow Percherons, 
pure nad. rm half breeds, G. R. CHASE, Port 


wh MWORTH 
REN MORTON, Russellville, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 











CSR ENER'S Chata _itangine Stanchion. I. RB. 
Calvin, _ vice- iry association, Ke- 








FOR, TROROUCEREED hy ae or stock — cor: 
| rem ond BROOGKSID B, Nelson, Pa. | wano, Ind, says, “I think them _ perfect 
j for booklet. W. B. CRUMB, West St, Forest- 
EGGS— Barred % outh Rock 1, Bores . 
turkey $2.50 13. : BYRN, Gamtocidne, 
: MISCELLANEOUS 
Bre AD PA Ree ces oh a 
cniaen Fg 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. with 's Caus 
> » No 3. Inde by U8 
13 eggs, $l. M:. I. PRirrox "Gasat + § ae - a ture W for Ma nial 4 Pat 
AND Ns Ax 3 — Ev- | Diseases, Me » origina r, 
WIN GARDNBI Houte 2. Salem, N Prout St, Philadelphia, Pa. = 
ROCK cockerels, reasonable. SULPHUR-Wure ~ wot a $2.55 1) Ibs, 
Lacey shipped from New York: te Leghorn pullets 
PRED B. REENEY, Lacesviie, ee TW ROCHELLE, Chest NS. 





RNS stock “and eggs; $1 for 15. 


WHITER LEGHE 
. Palmerton, Pa. 


H. A. BENNING 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Duston’s. 
ELMBR GIMLIN, Taylorville, Ill. 


SINGLE QoMB REDS. Cireular free. JOHN 





190 eges $%. 








BUFF RNS—Fine ones, % per trio. G. 
S. HALL, Parmdale, 0. : 


~ ENGLISH a for 
MEAD, Carmel, N Y. 





sale cheap. W. 





FINE RBONZE TURKEYS, cheap. HAVEN 
HOWE, Dublin, ; 





PIT -G. and hares cheam MARCUS ZBH, 
Central rN Y. 


_ARBIC Gee nes SUSAN WHRELEE, 


one. cheap. GEORGE HATTON, 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 

BR. "S poultry book and catalog Itc. 
Price - list of and fowls. Cuts of fowls 
from life, ~ : geese and 
13, Glen- 











SWINE, White Hoband turkeys. | 
Wy. 


| snep don’t write us, 
| or think ~ possess some qua 
|} man, salle or 
; make the > of a 


| write 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


. 5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 





GOOD PAY, position, pleasant and 
healthful work. We dealre the services < a few 
“od men as general subscription agents for Amer- 
fran giturist in New York.  Pesmnerivaaia, 
Maryla: t b and’ South Caro 
‘ima. © want men who can devote all of their 
time to the work. If you are looking for a soft 


but if you are experienced 
lifiestions as a sales- 
representative, and are eager to 
penny , er % we want 
e right men can do better 
a -Agreultarist than they can 
you are such a man, 

us in full, experience, age, 
ences, ete, and we will see what we can do for 
at onee. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
4% Lafayette street, New 


to hear from you. 
representing American 
do im any other wa 


you. Address 
Amerioen agriculturist, 
York, NY. 
FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all railroads. 


Age ®% to 30; over 140 pounds; five feet five inches. 
Experience unnecessary. Firemen, $100 monthly, be- 
$200. —e $8. be- 








ROOFING SLATE at wholesale, direct from the 
Pri qite non-fading and best quality. 

M, BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 
Fen a Cong a ga onl used as om 


abo 
by —y authorities W. D. CARPENTER CO, 
Syracuse, N 


FERTUAIZER  LIME—For prices. ete, 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
FERRETS FOR 


at very low p 
sale on limited 
once. for maa 








address 














come rs and earn I 
come conductors and earn ou 
, A ASSOCIATION, + pe 

27. M St, B » NY. 

WANTED~—Married man to care for cows, milk 
sold at cream le to men, she has no 
Ss Emp i — hee | grown soma, box at 
age we family an isengaged. | 

Budd Lake, N J. 





Rat aap yen man to care for garden and 
lawn, two cows and horse. State wages. BOX 
45, Allendale, N J 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


; 














A. A. PAID TEN TO ONE 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Regarding results 
obtained from the Farmers’ Exchange 
dgpartment of the American Agricul- ; 
turist ee say. that it paid me very 

, and as compared with 
other mediums. in the same line it 
‘paid=mé at least ten to one for the 
same amount § invested.—[William 





cuiiiae, Write G. R. 
Deleran, Wis. 
erin. as 


CATALOG 
Collie 


Lord, E New Market; Md. 


7 


peegniy broken beagle, fox and | 
A ge Iso paps: Stafins for ceculas. 
T. \. ‘est (Chester. Ma. | 


SALE—Choice breeding stock FOR FARM HELP iit . 
alian) apply to the la- 
ot eg oe quick | hor information office afar. ital lians, 59 Lafayette 
oes a SACKETT. Now (fommerty Him) street. New York. No charge mode 
eWwilto a mt%.. Advidable to advance transporta- 
| tion expenses from New York to destination, to 
unded ,afterward by men, in order to secure 

promptly eth required help. 

ENGLISHMAN, 22%. desires position with herse 
breeder. Experience with saddle and hunting 
horses, har- 


| 
| 





training pe horses to saddle and 
ddress E. 


Willoughby Ave, Nor 


ness. A 
folk, Va: 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENT! MH eupvenntio, self-cleaning =< 
comb, Msncp-eahing 


ty for hustl 
Write for Saeaenee offer. CLEAN COMB C0. 
Dept. 7, Racine, Wis. 


WANTED—Agenis for the Jarboe rein-support. 


New a Me Write for particulars. 
JARBOE REIN-SUPPO T CO, Hampstead, Md, 





LI RN ODN RE Ligh SY CIE IC, sy 
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REPRE IDR OS BL OE 
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| MORE AND BETTER CIDER 











THEY LAST FOREVER 


Standard Steel Fence Posts 


Are to be Driven One-third Cheaper 
Than Wood Posts. 


POSTS MADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Farm, field, lawn, clothes, 
hitching, streét-sign and grape 
its. Plain,barbed,and woven 
wire ne Sxery Gee description can 


ed 

250,000 sold lnat 7 t year. 500,000 
ready for delivery. 20 miles of 
58 inch heavy woven wire feuce 
erected on Standard Steel 
Posts on one estate. Write for 
circuiar, price-list and refe:} 
ence to J, H. Downs 
299 Broadway, New York 








Top 50 
dow nd Bayt my 
sone Todor arge cat 


is buggy 
tive ¥ by Atrg ®No nee 
rue for Pree YoneysSaving fatalog.” 
v.8. toate LE SANT OC. 



















HOLE a/| 


IWAN post AUGER, 


for Sones ope a salenbone.e post holes, 
wells. 


with a es ce ae work nwith am any ch =} 

erable: inpties Sto ¢ to and ig ve ad | 

ware or pe e jend | 
gat deat {es 


for ta: in aver- 
Soil fills it with earth, 





Sees 


r our book B 


‘Three 


Gee ™, Sw ans 








poner one 
fore you buy get A Dairy Sup- 
ply a and see how you 
ve money. 


ht a. REID CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Combines beauty 
long life. hard steel wires. 
Heavily gal 
Farm and 
build, al surserie ek oe 
Handsome, to a eennane 52% 
o. Ask for Fence Bookg Hit iawn) 
ANCHOR ae &mFc.co. $finireiiiiinii: 
Cleveland, Ohio. _» WOT 








T SEND. 
ainted Post, N. ¥. 





* TWAN: BROS., { 
: dw. Mfrs., Dept. O Streator, 11.4 - 





| year ago, 


| for tomatoes, 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


Prices Canners Offer for Vegetables 

We are giving 60c p 100 ibs for 
husked ears of sugar corn in ’07, for 
shelled peas $2, for pumpkins 2@4 p 
ton. Tomatoes handled in a small 
way at 8.—[F. F. H., Madison Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

We are contracting 07 sugar cora 
at $6 p ton, tomatoes at 25c p bu Aug 
delivery, 22c:Sept and 20c Oct. Last 
year we paid 2lc the season through. 
Will give. $3 p ton for ‘07 pumpKin 
and 40c¢ p bu for string beans.—[Can- 
ning Co, Wauseon, O. 

Some canners in Harford Co, Md, 
are offering $9.50 p ton in the husk 
for 07 sugar corn, and 25c p 60-Ib bu 
In some instances to- 
matoes bring $l.p ton more thah a 

We are giving $2.75 p 100 lbs for 
shelled peas against 2.50 last year.— 
[E. C. R., Seaford, Del. 

At Sebree, Ky, farmers are 
ing tomatoes at $7 p ton. 

Prospect for canners this year is 
bright. .The great trouble, however, 
will be to get out sufficient acreage on 
account of the scarcity of farm help. 
We have been obliged to pay growers 
$10 p ton for tomatoes delivered at 
the factory against only 8 last season 
We expect a good acreage.—[Pen- 
nington Canning Co, N- J. 

At Iron*Hill, Md, canners are giv- 
ing $8 p ton for tomoatoes this sea- 
son, and will pay 4.50 for pumpkins. 


contract- 


Cambridge, Md, packers offer $8 p 
ton in the husk for sugar corn. To- 
matoes contracting slowly; 9 was 


given a- year ago. 

Manners. in this sectinn are offering 
$7.and 9 p ton for ’OT sugar corn. 
Tomatoes being contracted at 8.33, 
the samé asa year ago. FPeans sell 
around 80@50 p ton, and pumpkins 
38.—[Union City Canning Co, Pa. 

We are in’a district favorable for 
the growth of corn, tomatoes and 
peas. There is a great need for 
packers to be conservative this year 
in order to prevent overproductioa. 
Average contract price for tomatoes 
this season is $8@9 p ton, an advance 
of 1 over °06. Packers are offering 8 
p ton in the husk, the same as a year 
ago. Peas 250@3 p.100 lbs, pump- 
kins, beans and sweet potatoes packed 
only in small quantities. The canner 
is confronted with advanced prices of 
tin, solder, labels, boxes and raw ma- 
terial. It remains to be seen what the 
outcome will be, with jobbers battling 
for lower prices than canning packers 
are willing to place on contracts.— 
(Cc. H. Simmons & Co, Farmington, 
Del. 

Maine packers of sweet 
giving $2 p 100 lbs for ‘07 corn cut 
from the cob. The same price was 
paid last season. One factory hay 
adopted the Vt method, and is paving 
13 p ton for corn not husked. How- 
ever, this does not give universal sat- 
isfaction, as our best corn will vield 
about 16 p ton on the 2c basis. Hence 
the. Vt method of an average price is 
discouraging to best efforts—[R. E. 
Gould, Sec Me sweet corn growers’ 
assn. 

At Hummelstown, Pa, canners ar” 
contracting "07 sugar corn at $10 p 
ton in the husk; and tomatoes at 9. 

Throughout central N Y 


eorn delivered.in the husk. Tomatoes 
are contracting at 7@S8 p ton. peas 1.75 
@3 p 100 Ibs shelled, pumnkins 2.50 p 
ton, beans at an averave of 2c p Ib.— 
[Carr, New Hartford, N Y 

Are offering $9 p ton for ’07 toma- 
toes against 9 a year ago.—[G & Co, 
Denton, Md. 

I believe $8 to £10 p ton will prevail 


for corn in the husk delivered at 
factory. Tomatoes this year are 
ranging $8 to $10 against $7 to $8 
last season. Many farmers are go- 
i ahead planting, and are not 

king contracts. They hope to get 
more money after the produce is 
grown than they could do by con- 
tracting now.—[W. W. B.; Bell- 


aire, Md. - 
Canners are offering $10 per ton 
for tomatoes against $8 last year. The 
acreage in this county will be much 
below the average this season.—[J. B. 
Garrison, Cumberland County, NJ; 





corn are 
| and 


THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN, 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Oats 


~ Wheat | Corn | 
Cash or |_ cian eal 
~~ 1907 | 1906 | 1907 1906 | 1907 1906 
Chieago | -% -80 | 4) I [ 43 | «30 
New York | 84 | 90 | 57 | 48 } 48 | 35 
Boston .°.| -— = |} B?1 50 i 52. | 37 
Toledo. . 7712) 82 461-2) 43 44 32 
St. Louis .).751-2 81 | 44 | 40 |.421-2) 20 
Min’p’lis .| .78 2 0 39 28 


78° | i 
Liverpool . £0 96 60 8 





At Chicago, a period of dull heavy 
wheat markets was relieved late last 
week by a temporary spurt of 
strength, which carried 
fractionally. May wheat advanced to 
a little better than 78c p bu, but tnad- 
ing at no -time was : 
heavy. Operators all realized that a 
liberal reserve of the latest wheat 
crop is still in the farmers’ hands, 
and this has been borne out by re- 
turns to American Agriculturist, our 
annual summary of farm stocks ap- 
pearing on earlier pages of this is- 
sue. Farmers and all interested are 
urged to read the figures there care- 
fully ‘presented. Outside influences in 
wheat lacked novelty. 

Corn prices have held within a 
narrow range, feeling one of general 
steadiness. The liberal reserves still 
on farms are outlined in considerable 
detail on earlier pages. But as there 
noted consumption has continued 
phenomenally heavy, and the residue 
of the 06 crop does not seem to dis- 
turb anyone. No-2 corn in store has 
sold around 44@45c p bu. 

Fair support has been accorded the 


oats market, owing to a belief that 
reserves from the latest crop. are | 
anything but burdensome, there be- 





FAMILY 


THE WHOLE 





Mother Finds a Feed for Grown-aps and 
Children as Well. 


Food that can be eaten with relish 
and benefit by the children as well 
as the older members of the family, 
makes a pleasant household commod- 
ity. 

Such a food is Grape-Nuts. It not 
only agrees with and builds. up chil- 
dren, but older ~persons, who, from 
bad habits of eating, have become 
dyspeptics. 

A Phila lady, after being benefited 
herself, persuaded her husband to try 
Grape-Nuts for stomach trouble. She 
writes: 

“About eight years ago I had a 
severe attack of congestion of stomach 
bowels. From chat time. on, I 
had to be very careful about. eating, 
as nearty every kind of feod then 
known to me, seemed to cause pain. 

“Four years ago I commenced to 
use Grape-Nuts. I grew stronger and 
better ead from that time ¥ seldom 
have been without it; have gained in 
health and strength and am now 


heavier than I ever~was. 


canners 
are paying 50@65c p 100 Ibs for '07 | 








“My husband was also ia a bad con- 
dition—his stomach became so weak 
that he could eat hardly anything 
with comfort. I got him te try Grape- 
Nuts and he soon found his stomach 
trouble had disappeared. 

“My girl and boy, 3 and 9 years eld 
do not want anything else for break- 
fast but Grape-Nuts and more healthy 
children eannot be found.” Name 


given by Postum Co, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little booklet, “The 
Read to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's | 


a reason.” 





15 Packets Flower 8 


a 


Rt my 
Soi agplg bur ot to every Years be Pee 









up ~ prices | 


especialiy | 





Canadian Governme 
FREE FARM: 


ON: 200,000 Ameri- 
€ A farmers who 
have settiefl in Cana- 
‘Stam the past few 
years, testify to the fact 
that Canada is beyond 
a omereetom4 the greatest 
land in the world. 


r Hinety Millia Million 


from the harvest of fheat means 
moncy to the fermers of 
es Cc . when the world 
has to be fed. Cattle Raising, 
Dairying and Mixed Farming are 
also profitable callings. Coal, 
wood and water in abundance; 
ols convenient; 

mparkots easy of access; taxes low. 
literature and ae ne address the 






























Ottaws, Canade_ 
of the authorized Canadian Government Agent 


Thomas Duncan, 
Syracuse Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


















WET? 


. You may be able to 
. get — a 


Pet 


PROOF SUIT 
OR SLICKER 


But can you afford to 
THESE GARMENTS A 
peri eae. 
LOW IN PRICE 
SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS) 


&.J TOWER CO BOSTON. USA 
TOWER CANADIAN CO LIMITED. TORONTO Can 
ee 
































THE 
CYCLONE 


Catalogue, $32 pages, 
showing Ornamental 





Fences, Gates, Arches, 
Vines, is, Lawa 
Border, etc., will inter- 





(<2 ‘Write for it today. Aduress 
The Cyclone Woven Wire Fonce Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 














Stock & Poultry ENCE 
Disklond ot deste ia 


prices low. Sold directon 



































So Soyptves ' trial, freight 

prepa. Catalogue 3 
KITSELMAN BRO: 

+ Box 203 Siesta tea 














“heavy 
Bex 109 MARION, IND 
Cardon a, 
Weiray aittcoignt. (Catalog snows of 
FENCE CO. 
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’ continuous demand of a large 
eter. Oats for May delivery 
last week sold up to 43c p bu, 
did not entirely hold the gain. 
nite by sample fo b 43@43'4c. 
Rye was dull at 64c p bu and fob 
66@66%4c for No 2. 

Further firmness was noted in_bar- 
ley, owing to restricted offerings and 
a healthy demand. All grades were 
picked up at fully recent prices, with 
an occasional advance of 1@2c, Choice 
malting 65@68e p bu, feed barley 50 
@@c, screenings 40@ 50c 

Grass seeds were in fair request, 
timothy nearly steady on the basis of 
$4.40@4.50 p 100 Ibs for prime cash 
or Mar delivery, and clover 14. Other 
grass seeds inactive. 

At New York, not much _ export 
wheat is being offered. Receipts of 
oats held down by reason of car 
shortage. No 2 red winter wheat 
8314c p bu, No 1 northern spring 93c, 
macaroni 83c, No 2 corn 58c in ele- 
vators, mixed oats 48c, rye 70c, malt- 
ing barley 78c, feeding 55c, malt 85 
@90c. Corn chops $22 p ton, hom- 
iny 3@3.25 p> bbl. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, a aeuip improvement is 
noted in the demand for feeding 
steers. This is perhaps the paramount 
feature of the market. Country buy- 
ers readily give better prices for thin 
stock and this made packers hustle 
in purchasing butcher steers on 
the feeder type. Market for prime 
fey cattle continue about the same as 
outlined in these columns. Choice to 
feyfat steers brought $6.40@6.90 p 100 
lbs, fair to good 5.25@6. 

The market for veal calves was 
somewhat erratic, quotations ranging 
$6.50@7.50 p 100 lbs. Heavy calves 


pfoved fairly steady around 38@4, 
prime fat cows moved at 4.25@4.75, 


heifers 4.50@5.40, stags 4@4.75, bulls 
3.25 @ 4.65, canning cows no more than 
steady, ranging 1.75@2.30, feeding 
steers 4@5.10. 


The hog market proceeded along 
the same lines as formerly. Buyers 
are not umwilling to’ give steady 


price for swine but strenuously rebel 
at all efforts of sellers to force the 
market much above a 7c level. Re- 
ceipts are not running heavy, this 
proving a most sustaining factor. The 
better grades of swine and desirable 
bacon weights total around $6.80@ 
7.10 p 100 Ibs. 

Lambs were in decidedly better re- 
quest. Native stock not offered freely 
and buyers are depending largely on 
fat western. Prime lambs sell at $7.25 
@7.75 p 100 Ibs: The attention of 
traders is centering on prospects for 
the rew lamb crop of «he Miss and O 
valiey states. Mutton market gener- 
ally active with best yearlings going 


at 6.25@6 "5, wethers 5.50@6.25, ewes 
6.80@6.90, lambs 7T@7.50, 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 
New York Boston Chicago 
32 32 31 
27% 27 26%, 
24% 26 2614 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
At New York, buyers have been 
taking supplies from hand to mouth 
an@ of late have been able to get 
butter at somewhat lower basis. Ex- 
tra emy brings 32c p Ib, dairy 29@3lc, 
factory 21@22c, renovated 25@26c, 
packing 18@20c. 
At Boston, much stock now coming 
lacks quality and inferior butter is 
slow sale. Best cmy realizes 32c p Ib. 
At Chicago, there is an _ easier 
feeling. Supplies are larger. Fey cmy 
realized 30@3ic p ib, dairy 25@29c, 
renovated 24c, packing 19@20 
The Cheese Markets 
At Boston, since last May receipts 
of cheese at his point amount to 250,- 
000 bxs against 292,000 bxs the same 
period in °05-6. Trade in good shape 
with f c twins selling up to 1l5c p Ib. 
At Chi prices are sufficiently 
high to curtail the demand, yet there 
is no. pressure of supplies on the 
market. . Twins sell up to lic p Ib, 
Young Americas 15144@16%c. 
At New Yerk, both domestic and 
foreign buyers are in evidence and 


pao 


THE LATEST 


the situation continues firm.  Ex- 
porters are a sustaining factor but 
their call is for low grade _ cheese. 
Best f c cream realizes 15@15% 
c p Ib, half skims 10@10%c. 


—— 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesaje. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must y 
freight and commission charges. en 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 
At New York, a quiet trade with 
little change in prices. Kings bring 





2.75@4.25 p bbl, Spitz 3@4.25, Spys 
2.50@4.25, Baldwins 2.50@3.75, Ben 
Davis 2@3.50, Greenings 2. 0@3.50 


Exports of apples in bbls from the 
U 8S and Canada for the week ended 
Mar 2 were: 


From To Liver- Lon- Others Total 
pool don 
New York. 8,722 7,096 5,988 21,506 
Boston .... 1,899 — 3,802 5,701 
Portland 25, 052 392 — 2444 
-Halifax ... 883 11,342 — 12,175 
St John . 1,420 111 — 1,581 
Tot’ wk ...37,926 18,941 9,790 66,657 
Wk ’06 ....12,023 5,487 2,748 20,192 
Season.to date ...... 3 ee cee eas00,029 
Last season same. time ......2,095,2062 
Beans 


At New York, marrow beans about 
steady, moving at $2.20@2.25 p bu. 
Pea beans firm at 1.55, mediums do. 
Black turtle beans move at 2.05@2.10, 
white kidneys 2.90@3, red kidneys 
2.30, yellow eyes 2, limas 3@3.10. 

Dressed Meats 


At New York, little if any change in 
prices. Prime veals bring 12@12% cp 
lb, grassers 5@7c, pork 10@l1lI1c, hot- 
house lambs fair sale at $6@9 ea. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, both the domestic 
and foreign demand for evap apples 
lacks snap. Prime evap easy at 7 
@T%*ec p ib, cherries 18@20c, rasp- 
berries 30@32c. blackberries 13@15c. 


Eggs 

Continued receipts of eggs at New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton from Jan 1 to Mar 1, ’07, were 
883,000 cases against 1,069, 
the same period last year. However, 
receipts the past two weeks have 
proved very heavy, this resulting in 
the recent serious slump in prices. 

At New York, with prices well es- 
tablished on a spring basis, the mar- 
ket is showing fair activity, and the 
volume of sales is heavy. Quotations 
are encouraging fromthe buyers’ 
standpoint, hence the demand is lib- 
eral. Fancy tocal eggs sell up to 22c 
p doz, westerns 18@18%c, southerns 
17@18%ec, duck eggs 35@40c. 

Fresh Fruits 
York, strawberries in re- 
quest 5@7T5c p qt. Cranberries 
have recorded a moderate advance, 
choice stock selling up to $9 p bbl. 

Last week a consignment of South 
African pears arrived at N Y. The 
fruit wholesaled at $3 p bx of 18 to 
25 pears each. Some South African 
peaches have sold at retail in N Y 
this season as high as Tic ea. 

At the recent national convention 
of box manufacturers held at Cleve- 
land, O, the assn decided to advance 
prices on all kinds of packing boxes. 
This will go into effect immediately. 
The searcity of lumber and high 
wages are given as reasons for the 
advance. 


At New 


at 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market in a very 
firm position for nearly all grades of 
hay. The best hay is particularly 
good sale. Prime timothy brings $23 
p ton, clover mixed 19@20, clover 16 
@17.50, packing 11@12, rye straw 13, 
oats and wheat straw 10@11. 

At Boston, receipts increasing, but 
prices hold up well. Low grade hay 
shows a tendency to weaken. Choice 
timothy $21@22 p ton, fine stock hay 
15@17, alsike clover mixed do, red 
clover mixed 14@16, long rye straw 
12@13, oat 8@9. 

Mill Feeds 

At New b gee the on get rules very 
firm. Local mills report their output 
well sold ahea head Bran brings $24@ 
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Low Temperature 
Cream Separators 


Ability to SKIM CLEAN at LOW TEMPERATURE is an- 


other important consideration in the 


purchase of a cream 


separator and one of the chief DIFFERENCES between thé 
DE LAVAL and other makes of separators. 

The ordinary cream separator is capable of doing rea- 
sonably good work only with milk at a temperature of over 
80 degrees. When the temperature is lower the skimming 
is so poor that the loss of butter fat is great, while only a 


very thin cream can be run, and 


with most machines the 


bow! soon clogs and will not skim at all. 


Farm separation is usually made 


every user knows that there are 


frequently 


above 80 degrees, but 
times when thé 


milk must be separated cooler, unless a lot of trouble is gone 


to in heating it, 
and butter. 
The superiority 


which must injure the quality of the cream 


of the patent-protected “ALPHA-DISC” 


type of bowl construction used in the DE LAVAL machines 
is such that temperature makes little difference in results. 
This is something so important in factory operation that. 


it is one of the reasons why the 
machines is almost universal. 
separator makes a mistake 


Surely 


creamery use of DE LAVAL 


the buyer of a farm 


to overlook it. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranvo.PH & Cana. Sra. 
CHICAGO 
1213 & 1215 Fuserr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Druwm & Sacramento STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 


NEW YORK. 


74 CorTLanot Street, 


tO7 Peer Sreret 
PORTLAND, OREG. | 











Paroid 


The Roofing With a 
Money-back 


Guaran 











Roofing- 


UY one lot of Paroid; open it; in- 
spect it; apply it to your roof, 
and if then you are not satisfied 

that you have the best ready roofing 
made, send us your nameand ad- 
dress, and we will send youa check 
for the full cost of the roofing in- 
cluding the cost of applying it. 


their felt outside 


for it. 


















and — leaks. 


80 railway 


hy itissolargely used by the U.S. Gov't., 
we ask is that you low it, on our Money- -back guaran 





plans for Practical Farm Buildings. ‘ 4 do it 








Paroid Lasts Longest 


Because it is made of the best fel 
mills (established in 1817); other manufacturers buy 


and feel the difference, 
crack in the coldest weather or run in hot weather. 

Because it is applied with our patented sapere, 
f <a proofed on both sides—the only caps that will 





{—made in our own 
and simply saturate and coat it, 


Because it is soaked (not dipped) in a saturating 
compound which makes it water proo 

Because it is coated on both sides with the st 
thickest, smoothest, toughest, most flexib 
used onany ready roofing. Don 
Compare Paroid with any other, You can see 


f in every fibre, 


le 
"t take our word alone 


Paroid does not break or 


not rust, work loose 


ese are some of the reasons why we can give Paroid so strong a guaranty—twhy it lasts 


8, facto: and farmers everywhere, 


it your dealer cannot supply you, don’t take a substitute but send for samples and prices. 


| BUILDING PLANS FREE 210s © is, stamps and wo will end 


at once. 


F. Ww. BIRD & SON, ; ow rsh i MONADNOCK Biba. Chicas. 





34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our 
factory We ship for 


and approval and tee Tate deiive 
if not patished as 0 = quailty 
and p 


We are the 
Largest 


‘ou are out 


Manufacturers 
in the World 


selling to the con- 
sumer exriusively. 
We make 20 atyles 


f Vehicles, @& 
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FARM WATER WORKS 


Own your own water works. 


Economy Hot Air Pumping Engine 
on two weeks’ trial. 
it fails to do the work. 
constant, pertaenens woter supply, an even pres- 


Let us send you this 


Send it back at our expense if 
e “* Economy ” insures a 


e oy ear he we IT 
no ex no 
A child can ran it. 


rature, water 
T, no explosion 


pump and pre 


THOMAS & SMITH, 11-19 S$. Carpenter Street, Chicago 
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24.50 p ton, red dog 26, heavy feed 
28, middlings 23@25, cottonseed meal 
29, linseed oil meai do. 


Onions 


Dealers say the Ky supply of onion 
sets is being rapidly reduced. Yel- 
low seed has been selling at 60c and 
white at $1 p bu. Stocks of yellow 
sets are reported 50% less than '06 
and prices rule 50% higher. 

At New York, supplies are sufficient 
for all demands of the trade, and 
there is a slightly easier feeling to the 
market. ‘Eastern whites bring $5@ 
7.50 p bbl, reds 2@3, yellows 2@38.25, 
shallots 304 p 100 bchs, leeks 3@5. 


se Potatoes 


There are no glaring signs, visible 
of an immediate improvement in the 
potato market. Supplies at such 
points as Chicago, N Y, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, etc, have been all 
that the trade needed. This is the 
more significant in view of the fact 
that shippers continue to claim ina- 
bility to get enough cars to land sup- 
plies on the market as freely as they 
desire. Reports from various Mich 
counties tell of potatoes selling in 
earload lots at 25@30c p bu, f o b. 
The movement of Aroostook Co (Me) 
tubers over the B & A RR from the 
opening of the season to Mar 1 totals 
7,678,000 bus, an increase of* 2,794,600 
bus over the same period last year. 


Reports from some parts of Aroos- 
took Co, Me, say that growers and 
buyers are already getting together 
on prices for the ungrown ’07 potato 
crop. It is alleged that 90c p bbl has 
been the contracted price in many in- 
stances, 


At Boston, liberal arrivals of north- 

ern tubers. Market easy with choice 
potatoes making 58@60c p bu. 

At New York, there is a continued 
weak tone to trade, this due to full 
supplies, Sellers are trying to take a 
buoyant view of the market, but, are 
not offered much encouragement. 
State and western tubers bring $1.50 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


@1.75 p 180 Ibs, Long Island 1.80@ 
2, Me 1.70@1.80 .p bag. 

At Chicago, demand slow for the 
most part and Mich tubers sell at 
45@48c p bu, mixed red and white 
stock 35@40c. 


Poultry 


At New York, supplies“are being 
absorbed in- a. satisfactory manner; 
this particularly as regards live poul- 
try. Some accumulation of dressed 
stock. Live fowls bring 183@13%c p 
Ib, young roosters 11@11%c, turkeys 
12@12%c, ducks 16@16%4c, geese 12 


@13, guinea fowls 55@60c_ p pair, 
pigeons 25@30c. Dressed capons 15 
@24c, milk fed broilers  20@25c, 
roasters 15@18c, squabs $2.50@4.50 
p doz. 


Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus $5@8 p doz 
bchs, sweet potatoes $3@4 p bbl, brus- 
sels sprouts 15@20c p qt, new beets 
$3@3.50 p 100 bchs, new carrots do, 
Danish seed cabbage $20@25 p ton, 
red cabbage $40@60, new cabbage $3 
@3.25 pocra. Celery 25@50c p doz 
bchs, chicory $4@5 p bbl, cauliflower 
$3@3.50 p case, eggplant $3@4 p bx, 
escarol $4@5 p bbl, kale $1.50, kohl- 
rabi $4@4,50 p 100 bchs, okra $3@ 
3.50 p carrier, peppers $3@4, parsnips 
2@2.50 p bbl, parsley $3@4.50. Peas 

@5 p bskt, romaine $3@4.50, string 
beans $3@4 p cra, new squash $1.50 
@3, spinach $2@2.50 p bbi, new tur- 
nips $3@8.50, cress $202.75 p 100 
bchs. . Hothouse tomatoes 20@30c p 
Ib, rhubarb $4@4.50 p 100 behs, rad- 
ishes $3@3.50,. mushrooms 40@50c p 


lb, mint 50@Tic p doz bchs, lettuce 
25@50c p doz, cukes $1@1.75, beet 
greens 75c p bu. 

Wool 


Reports from the range districts 
of the far west indicate fair activity 
in contracting ’07 wool. Prices well 
maintained. Reports of sheep losses 
in parts of Mont, etc, have infused 
some strength to the situation. How- 
ever, it will take time to determine 
how severe these were. Eastern wool 
markets are in good shape. 


A Positive Loss to the Grange 


In the sudden death of George A. 
Fuller, master of the New York state 
grange, the order of Patrons of, Hus- 
bandry loses one of its most progres- 
sive and fearless leaders. He was a 








GEORGE A. FULLER 


man who put grange advancement 
above éverything else. He had no 
personal and selfish ambition to sat- 
isfy and was a loyal Patron. In the 
short time he served as master, he 
set in motion the wheels of organiza- 
tion as they never worked before. 
Nothing daunted him when he set out 
to do what he believed was right. He 
shattered some of the old precedents 
by not allowing certain individuals to 
use the grange to help advance their 
political ambition or personal inter- 
ests. His good deeds will stand as an 
everlasting monument to his memory. 


Sharpen Your wits and your tools 
will fall into line. 











Alow 





atalow 
Handy for 
© farmer. 






Will carrya 
load any- 
wherea 


can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 

for farm wagons. Straight of stag. 
Gorath at tire. Bibs to to ft any 3 
For catalogue and ‘write to 


Empire Mig. Co., Box H-106 Quincy, Itt. 














SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 65 Wears’ 
Use. Only Paint Officially Endorsed by 
the Grange. From the Mill Direet 
te Weu at Factory’ Prices. 


Made with scientific accuracy from pure Pigments 
and Linseed Oil, thoroughly combined by machinery, 
ready for use. - 

INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE. 
Tells the whole story—all about paint and paint. 
ing for durability. How te avoid the trouble and 
expense caused by paints fading, chalking and peeling ; 
valuable information free te you, with Beautiful 
Sample Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it 
pena I can save youmoney. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. 


| O. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Boxs9 BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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Marie City, Mrcu., 
Jan, 30, 1907. 


Mr. Jonny SEBASTIAN, 
Chicago, lll. 
Dear Sir: 
I received your communication 
December 15th in answer to my 


of 
note of inquiry. 
A neighbor and myself decided 


ary 15th and reached home last 
evenin 
We found the opportunities 
greater than adverti: and shall 
ae our ee here and locate 
before next winter. 
Very truly yours, 
Watrter L. ALLER, 








March 9th, 
Grande.”’ 


Some Opinions from Men 
Who Have Seen It: 


Read what Prof. Thos. Shaw savs in this paper 
in his article ‘‘Texas on the Lower Rio 
Prof. Shaw is probably the greatest living 
authority on farming conditions and farm lands His - 
word can therefore be relied upon. 


Te Trex., 











Two and Three Crops Each Year 


_ From Land Which You Can Buy NOW for $25 an Acre 











That's ‘be program in the Texas Gulf Coast 
Country. It's easy there, because the land works 
and produces every month in the twelve. 

You can go down and see it for yourself. Low 
rate excursions twice monthly — only $25 from 
Chicago, $20 from St. Louis — round trip, with 
thirty days limit. 

Think of it: $500-per acre in cabbages — $600 
per acre in onions — $3.30 a bushel for new pota- 
toes — cucumbers bring $3.00 a bushel in May at 
the Eastern markets. These and many actual, 
every-day resultsin,fruit culture alsc, cgn be proved 
to you. I can give you names and addfesses of the 
people who are doing these things while you are 


reading this advertisement and the snow and cold. 


weather are keeping you idle, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


hoor tne nae ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LINES 





THE WARM, DRY CLIMATE 
of the Texas Gulf Coast is the healthiest in the 
country. The land which you can buy now at $25 
per acre is the richest in productiveness. 

The railroad facilities will place your products 
in the markets ahead of every other section of the 
vneeeys You get fancy prices— you save in 

reight rates— you make mon and e 
good health. . = wer 

Crops are always sure because you have plenty 
of pure artesian water on your own property 
for the cheapest irrigation. This land is safe 
because it is from 10 to 15 miles inland and from 
60 to 100 feet above tide water. And this land 
will produce crops at seasons when mo other land 
can, in addition to producing them*at all seasons 





in which any other landcan. There are no long 
weary months of winter idleness here. No time 
when this land stands idle while expenses run on. 
You can buy this land so cheap mow, because it 
hasjust been opened up to agriculture by the discov- 
ery of artesian water and the building of a railroad 
(the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico) which is toe 
day carrying hundreds ofcarloads of produce out of 
this section straight to the country's best markets. 
I will send you an 80-page book containing photo- 
graphs and full information about this country of 
wonderful crops. Read uponit. Then go and see it 
for yourself on alowrate rouund-tripexcursion ticket. 
The Rock Island-Frisco Lines have no land to sell. 
We are interested solely in building up this country. 
Act today—15 carioads of people went down on our ex- 
cursion of Jan. 15, Theland isselling fast. Now is the time. 


Room 1/ La Salle Shicade, of 
Room il Brine Bide,’ Se i 
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The Sfoughtons 


By Riley M Fletcher Berry 











mont farm every week. The Stoughtons are regarded as peculiar. His father, 
*Lijah, is absorbed by inventions. His mother, Sarah Lucy, is considered “daffy” 
on flowers. They are not understood by their neighbors. Miles taking a short cut 
on a dark, stormy night, encounters mysterious strangers apparently running 
from the direction of the house. His fears and anxiety are aroused, but when 
he arrives home things appear in normal condition ~ there. After supper Elijah 
shows Miles his inventions, assuring him that in his airship and submarine he 
has two things which will revolutionize methods of travel. He hints that these 
things are likely to be stolen, unless great precautions are taken. John David, a 
gypsy, an old triend of the family, suddenly turns up. The following morning 
Miles finds the gypsy'’s knife at the foot of the cliff. Miles feels sure that John 
David, the gypsy. knows something of the mysterious strangers, but also knows 
he can trust him. That night Miles hears a tapping which he cannot account 
for. The next day, Elizabeth Vincent, an old playmate, unexpectedly arrives 
from the city. Miles is not wholly pleased. He hears.the tapping again but con- 
cludes that it is his father in his shop. lizabeth’s uncle, Col Elvers, and Dr Sel- 
man arrive in the colonel's automobile. Elijah* makes change for the party. The 
next night Elizabeth overhears a conversation between Elijah and three strangers. 
It develops that counterfeit money has been worked off on Col Elvers and Dr 
Selman. John David is suspected. In the village Elijah is also suspected. Miles 
while hunting discovers the counterfeiters’ cave and finds it is very close to his 







[Miles Stoughton, a young school teacher of 18, returns to his home on a Ver- ' 





father’s shop. 
one of the counterfeiters. 


ers, who posed as men of science conducting secret experiments. 
Miies and John 
Elvers takes Elijah, 


covers. marble on the farm. 
from town to town. Col 


Long Island sound to build a working model 


John David discovers Miles in the cave and tells him he knows 
Elijah tells how he was imposed upon by the sharp- 


Dr Selman dis- 
David follow the _ counterfeiters 
Sarah Lucy and Elizabeth to 
of Elijah’s submarine.] 


CONCLUDED: 


And still he himself had doggedly 
held on, unwilling to desert John Da- 
vid, unwilling to give up the search 


lightly, but realizing that they had 
but the Romany instinct to trust to. 
He believed in the Gipsy’s intuitive 


perception of things which he him- 
self could not sense, but it was the 
first time in his life he had seen this 
put to a severe test. The time was 
long and the-strain great- Miles be- 
gan to desire more absolute proof 
that results were to be sure and were 
more nearly at hand. The _ police 
themselves had given up the govern- 
ment officials were perfectly passive. 
However, as John David had often 
assured him, these men were not ones 
to be caught by any of the usual 
methods, and he was equally em- 
phatic in declaring that it would hap- 
pen in a way Miles did not expect; a 
“lucky day for them” and the “wafri 
bak” (the ill luck of mischance) for 
the counterfeiters. Whether this 
came from superstition, or the magic 
merely of Romany intuition, Miles 
did not understand, but to it, through 
everything, John David held. 

Miles had never seen the counter- 
feiters but he knew their deseription, 
their peculiarties of manner and 
tongue, by heart and up to this time 
a flicker of hope still flared that he 
might sometime have the oppertunity 
of proving his well learned lesson, of 
even piercing a disguise. 

The morning after they arrived in 
Albany was @ gray, rainy, and slip- 
pery one. Miles had been out look- 
ing for a suitable spot for vending 
his wares. He was making his way 
over the slipery asphalt to the great 
railway station where, near noon, he 
was to meet John David, when two 
men. emerged from it and in rais- 
ing their umbrellas failed to see the 
approach of an elderly woman and 
her escort. She was being guided 
by @ young man, but the two men 


awkwardly moved in their path. The 
young - men, with the _ persistent 
lack. of ability to avoid obstacles 


which frequently attacks those most 
anxious to get out of the road, quick- 
ened their steps, ran into the ap- 
proaching couple and knocked the 
umbrella from the young man’s hand. 
The young man received the brunt 
of the collision. sufficiently to protect 
the old lady yet himself kept his 
equilibrium, but the two encounter- 
ing them slipped on the wet asphalt 


and fell, their. bags and umbrellas 
flying in all directions. One of the 
bags opened and before its owner 


could spring to his feet, pick up the 
contents and close the bag, Miles, 
stancing near, and rushing to the 
rescue, had seen what it contained, 
and was assisting to pick up scattered 
tools which had been dashed from 
cloth cases, and cloth covered, queer 
feeling flat sets of metal and molds. 
One of the men, slight, but taller 


than his companion, swore angrily in 
a foreign tongue, and the second in 
English. The young man indignantly 
berated their awkwardness and 
pointed to the trembling little woman, 
her bonnet awry. One of the tools 
had flown far, and Miles, hearing and 
seeing everything, rapidly comparing 
descriptions, felt that here, acci- 
dently, he had stumbled upon what 
they had sought so long. As he 
stooped for the tool he exclaimed, 
“There are one or two more, I think.” 
The shorter man, as Miles intended, 
had seen him and stepped toward 
him, as he continued casually, ““‘They 
seem to have rolled pretty far. Let 
us look over here.” 

During the time he was drawing 
the man farther from his companion 
and nearer the station he kept his 
eyes out for John David, but not 
seeing him, in another moment ex- 
claimed, “Well, you may find them 
still beyond, but the 11.30 is due and 
I must be going.” He stepped into 
the lobby and there little to his right, 
stood John Dayid. 

Miles whistled softly with their sig» 
nal for special attention and turned 
again to the door, looking back to be 
sure the Gipsy was following him. 
The young man and the little woman, 
also the foreigner, with most of their 
bags, had disappeared: The second 
man was walking away to the right 
with a bag in his hand. Miles and 
John David’ followed, Miles relating 
rapidly the happenings of the last 
few minutes. At the intersection of 
the next street a man joined the one 
ahead and thereafter, fer ten min- 
utes, at a quick pace they kept mov- 
ing up side streets and around cor- 
ners, finally entering a smail shop. 
From their acti ns as seen through 
the window, they seemed to be mak- 
ing purchases, but, when another cus- 
tomer—a previous one—left the shop, 
they talked with the proprietor as if 
they knew him. 

They're the “kaulo juggals” (the 
black dogs) we're after,” exclaimed 
the Gipsy. “I'd know the wink of an 
eyelash of that empty-hearted Walker 
ten miles away if he was got up like 
my grandmother herself. 


That man is a pal of theirs, sure. 
Stay here, get something to eat, and 
watch till I return.” 


Miles had not long to wait for the | 


men disappeared into an inner room 
where they apparently remained or 
made their way out by another, in- 
side door, and Jonn David returned 
in an hour. He had- informed the 
proper authorities and they were pre- 


They'll | 
either stop right here or come back. | 


EVENINGS 











| 
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Simpson - Eddystone Prints 
You know them ; your mother 
knew them also. Exactly the 
same high quality that first made 
Simpson Prints the standard. 
Better designs than ever ; some 
designs in a new silk finish. 
Absolutely fast colors. 
. Ask your dealer for Simpson 
EDDYSTONE: Eddystone Prints ‘ 
r . -eom Gale Unga lee 


~ PRINTS tne Eaaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 










You ‘get the 
jump” on frogs if 
you use a quick- 
acting, straight- 
shooting Stevens 
Rifle. Its records 
for accuracy in 
official tests is 
unapproached by 
any other make. 
Use a Stevens and get results in frog shooting—the severest test 
of reliability in firearms. Here is a list that shouid interest you: 

Send 4 cents in stamps to cover postage for our FREE 
OATALOG—it tells all about guns, rifies, pistols, ammu- 
nition, sights, targets, reboring old barrels, and @ hun- 
dred things a sportsman wants to know. 

For 6 cents in stamps we will mail our artistic ten- 
color lithograph. It is an attractive hunting scene worthy 
of space on any well. 

Don’t let your dealer persuade you some other is as 


good. Insist on “Stevens.” You can order direct from us if you find any difficulty. We send 
any “Stevens” firearms express prepaid, on receipt of catalog price. *. d 


4. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 140Pine Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 





RIFLES FOR BOYS 
Little Scout = $2.25 
Stevens-Maynard, Jr. $3 
Crack Shot - - $4 
Little Krai - $5 
Favorite No. (7 - $6 




















EXERCISE YOUR SKIN— 
Keep up its activity, and aid its natural 
changes, not by expensive Turkish baths, 
but by HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap that 
liberates the activities of the pores without 
working chemical changes. 


Fianp Sapoitio SAVES doctors’ 
bills, because proper care of the sKin pro- 
motes healthy circulation and helps every 
function of the body, from the action of the 
muscles to the digestion of the food. The 
safest soap in existence. Test it yourself. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 















~ 


Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 
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ne. a 
j ( WHILEE BRONZE® 3S 
ne eR Te = Ee 8 re 
At Easter time the mird naturally turns & 
tw the subject of memorials. Those, who 
set up White Brenze 
- MONUMENTS 
know that they will always endure, never 
become moss-grown nor require re-finish- 
. This material costs less than marble 
eo. It is in every way superior. 
the amount yon wich toexpend and 
we will s yon designs and testimonials 
‘ble Representatives wanted, 
Addrem Dept. A. A. 



























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Page 











Y t 
The thing to right t shots is 


At your druggist’s. 


well unless your stomach and bowels are right. 


ayne's Sanative 


48 page book Free 
Highest references 
W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z. Washingten,. DC 
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pared to capture the counterfeiters. 
They anticipated fierce resistance but 
when the blue-coated officers ap- 
peared they had scarcely need to an- 
nounce to the shop-keeper the object 
of their visit. He was seized with a 
sudden understanding of the majesty 
of the law, and pointed to a door 
hidden under and back of the 
counter. His visitors silently filed 
through it into an ante-chamber be- 
neath, he fled precipitately into an 
alley way and escaped. The two 
counterfeiters sat at a small table 
with glasses and a bottle between 
them and the close atmosphere reeked 
with the fumes of wine. They had 
undoubtedly droused over it at last, 
for they had either not heard the 
soft steps aprpoaching or could not 
sense clearly their nature. When 
Walker, the hostler, looked up at the 
entrance of the posse the surprised 
glance of recognition which he flashed 
on the Gipsy beyond was unmistaka- 
ble and Miles and the officers were 
interested witnesses to his involun- 
tary, cutting, “Well, I guéss you’ve 
got us now.”” He knew the game was 
up and both meu submitted, with no 
more words, to the quick clasp of the 
hand-cuffs. The same night the 
foreigner was taken at the door of 
his boarding-house as he left it to 
join his fellow counterfeiters. 

Miles left for the sound immedi- 
ately after the arrest of the threo 
men. He would not be needed agaia 
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until the trial came off later, but that 
would without doubt prove as short 
and swift as their termn in the peni- 
tentiary would be long and severe. 
He would not listen to any mention 
of the $500, which John David did 
not forget was promised him. ‘No,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘put that .. the bank for Mary. 
It’s worth that much to me to have 
been able to help you clear Father 
as well as yourself from the slightest 
suspicion of implication. I’m in your 
debt as it is in that it was you who 
discovered them and kept it quiet 
instead of having a worse ‘scandal 
about it.’ 

At the sound, he found Dr Selman 
had joined the others there. They all 
welcomed him eagerly. They had 
heard from Miles with comparative 
regularity, as he had written at least 
once each week, but their’ letters to 
him had so frequently miscarried 
and never reached in his wanderings 
that he found there was much to 
learn concerning home plans. From 
Dr Seiman, too, he had failed to hear, 
though the doctor had written several 
times., The submarine proved a suc- 
cess and the day a demonstration of 
its superiority had been given before 
experts who set the seal of approval 
upon it was the proudest day of Sarah 


Lucy’s and Elijah’s lives. The money . 


it brought in a sense meant far less 
to them than the fact that Elijah 
was its successful inventor. 

Instead of selling or leasing the 
land upon which was situated the 
bulk of the marble so far discovered, 
Pr Selman and Cl Elvers had de- 
cided, if the Stoughtons approved, 
not to put this privilege into’ the 
hands of strangers, but jointly ad- 
vanced capital for the development 
ef the quarries, the Stoughtons mak- 
ing over to them a half interest. 


REMINISCENT 


That winter Sarah Lucy and Elijah 
spent in the south with the colonel 
and Elizabeth.- They occasionally 
met the Smiths upon their winter 
travels and, to Elijah’s special pleas- 
ure, the Gipsy regaled them again and 
again with the account of the adven- 
tures through which he and Miles 
had passed. Miles himself realized 
and made the most of his opportuni- 
ties afforded him by close association 
the next six months with Dr Selman, 
who made the farm headquarters 
while planning and developing the 
quarries. Under his direction Miles 
read, studied and worked out agri- 
cultural problems, prepa ing himself 
for entering advanced classes of the 
agricultural college at burlington the 
following fall.. “There is nothing so 
part of my very being as this inborn 
love of the earth,” he told the doc- 
tor. Certainly nothing is more im- 
portant a* a calling, so vitally im- 
perative for hurmaniiy's needs and ad- 
vancement as greater knowledge of 
the possibilities of the soil.” 


Dr Selman ‘listened with enthusi- 
astic approval as Miles continued 
earnestly, “Dr Selman, you'll agree 


with me, I know, that nothing can be 
more practical, more wholesome, 
mentally and physically, yet more 
ideally beautiful than the life of a 
farmer when rightly prepared for 
and rightly lived.””. The usually un- 
demonstrative doctor jumped and 
seized him by both hands as the boy 
finished with, “How can people be 
so blind as not to see that there is 
no richer opportunity for applying 
the modern developments of chemis- 
try, electricity. and machinery than 
the science of farming!”’ 

The doctor, still clasping Miles’ 
hands, exclaimed, “‘And, hy boys, how 
infinitely fortunate are those - who, 
like you, realize the heights of hap- 
piness to be attained in such manner 
of living and who know, from their 
innermost hearts that there only is 
life in its perfection to be found!” 

The three following Summers were 
happy and prosperous ones. indeed 
and old Keyes never recovered from 
the successive shocks of surprise the 
Stoughtons gave him. Elizabeth for- 
gave him sufficiently to feel sorry for 
the curiosity-filled old man and to 
try to win his friendship. She took 
him one day for a trip which he will 
never forget. She herself drove the 
automobile. He had not seen the farm 
for nearly three years, although he 
had been in sight of the quarries from 
helow when the work was first begun. 
He looked in amazement at the lux- 
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uriant coverings of the fields, the 
sleek cattle which made- themselves 
at home in the Stoughton pastures, 
the thoroughbred poultry, and at the 
wonders of the bee-hives. Little had 
been changed outwardly in the old 
house itself but Mr Keyes was nearly 
paralyzed to discover a conservatory 
jutting out from azgund one corner, 
built between right-angled walls, and 
hot-houses, one of them especially 
for mushrooms, being erected close at 
hand. 

“It does beat all! It does beat all!” 
he exclaimed helplessly as Dr Selman 
joined the old man and  Blizabeth. 
“Haow e’n such crops be on this 
worn-out old farm?” 

“Merely a matter of applying thrift 
and science in farming, Mr Keyes,”’ 
replied the doctor. And _ then, to 
Elizabeth’s amusement, since she 
doubted that the postmaster could 
appreciate one-tenth of the doctor’s 
remarks on his faovrite theme, Dr 
Selman continued, “There is no reason 
why a farm should wear out. Go to 
the crowded foreign countries where 
the farms and gardens have been 
worked for centuries and you will 
find they have improved with use in- 
stead of retrograding. The American 
farmer is wasteful. He takes the 
soil and literally robs it because he 
does not return to it those elements 


which serve as plant food and nour-~ 


ishment for bacteria, which-in turn 
convey food to the plants. But we 
are learning, and in time our farmers 
will be educated in this matter; our 
worn-out fields and gardens. will 
‘bloom like the rose’ and our sons 
will be back on the farms indepen- 
dent, happy and prosperous.” . 

The feet that trod the little hill- 
pasture were sometimes only the pro- 
saic ones of - William May, who 
stolidly “drove the cattle home 
across” the. green ~ velvet ~carpeting 
from a wider range beyond. But 
there were many évenings when two 
pairs of feet followed them, linger- 
ingly, light-shod with happiness, when 
the cattle knew by instinct that the air 
was musical with sweeter whisper- 
ings than those of William’s switch 
as it clipped the swinging heads of 
timothy and clover. Two young 
people so in love with the great earth- 
throbs beneath them, so closely al- 
lied in wholesome sympathies as were 
Elizabeth and Miles, could not fail 
to find responsive throbs in the 
hearts of each other. Propinqu‘ty 
was but nature’s opportunity for a 
long-meant plan. 

[To Page 339] 





GRANDMOTHER'S WAY OF MAKING SOFT SOAP 


Old-Time Soap Making 


BY NELLIE COUTANT 





In early days, long before the man 
facture of the barrel, our pioneer father-| 
used the hollowed out, upturned section 
of the “sycamore gum as receptacles for 
grain, sugar, etc. It was through just 
such a’“sycamore gum” that ovr pione»: 
mothers leached the ashes for their sot 
soap. Such hoppers are now almost ex- 
tinct, and_are great curiosities as well 
as rareties, Another kind of hopper and 
one still very much used in the “V” 
shape, made ‘of boards with a trough hol- 
lowed out from a small limb of a tree. 

When nature begins to throw aside 
her winter mantle-and trees and birds 
proclaim the approach of spring, the 
thoughts of the busy housewife turned 
toward providing the supply of soft soap 
for the household needs. It was usually 
the duty of the man of the house to fill 
the hopper. This he set up at a con- 
wenient distance from the ground, on a 
slanting, grooved board from which the 
lye dripped. 

The wood ashés (beach are best), care- 
fully preserved from moisture during the 

















THE V-SHAPE HOPPER 
winter, were brought forth and the hop- 
per. paxed full after a drainage of 
straw, twigs, leaves or shavings had been 
placed in the bottom. 

Water was then poured over the ashes 
and let stand until fully absorbed, 
which process took from three to four 
weeks. A great cyantity of water was 
then added and the lye run off into the 
receptacle, usually stone, placed so as to 
conveniently catch it. The first run- 
ning was usually turned back into the 
hopper two or three times to gather 
strength.” The strength of the lye was 
tested by dropping an egg into.it. If 
the Ive held up the egg it was strong 
enough for ssap making. If not, it was 
poured back into the hopper to gain ad- 
ditional strength. 

The old black kettles were then 
brought forth and swung on the crotch- 
es, fire kindled beneath, and the’ boil- 
ing began. The starting of the fire was 
a long anticipated event to the younger 
members of the family, even the toddler 
bringing a corn cob as his contribution. 
They gathered around with shouts of 
joy as the flames leaped about the ket- 
tles. 

All of the superfluous grease carefull 
saved during the winter was brought out 
and added to the lve. when it became 
hot. As the boiling went on rapidly the 
soap maker had to stir often and when 
there was a tendency to boil over, lye 
kept near by for such an occasion was 
quickly poured in. To contain all of the 
elements of good soap when done it had 
to be like salve, not stringy nor slippery. 

A very good kind of home-made soap 
is produced from. concentrated lye but it 
by no means is of the quality of that 
made by our grandmothers. The “green 
soap” so often advertised by druggists, 
and which is put to so many useful pur- 

is nothing more than a good 
quality of homemade soft soap.. + 
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Little Things 


BY MRS S. HELEN LEW 





little things of life are the ones that 
come the nearest; 
ze little songs of joy sound ever sweet- 


est, ; 

The smallest flowers we see through vale 
and upland springing 

Are ever through the morn their rarest 
fragrance flinging, 

And all these little strands weave a 
lengthened chain of gladness, 

While a tiny spark of hope dispells our 
gloom and sadness; 

A little gleam of faith makes our trust 
grow stronger ever, 

When the little pearls of love link hope 
and faith together. 


o_o 


Sleeping Garment for Baby 


BY M. G. F. 








By experience and by consultation 
with other -mothers, I find that one 
of the probiems in the care of sturdy, 
year-old babies is keeping them 
properly covered at night. For my 
little boy the ordjnary union sleep- 
ing suits would not do, not being 
thick enough to keep the little 
limbs warm on cold nights, when 
restless little arms and legs would 
persist in tossing off the blankets. 
Pinning the bed clothes down did 
not work, as the little autocrat would 
not sleep-at all if his freedom of 
motion were interfered with. 

A bad cold on the lungs, caught by 
this exposure, sharpened my wits and 
was the cause of the evolution of 
baby’s. “sleeping jacket.” This was 
made from an ordinary kimono pat- 
tern. An ordinary yoke would do if 
made a little over waist deep. It 
was opened in the back for greater 
ease in putting on and for more 
warmth over the little chest. The 
sleeves were one-seamed leg-of-mut- 
ton in style, very long, to come over 
the hands and still allow the littl 
fingers a chance to grasp the be- 
loved bottle, and with no band at 
the bottom to catch the tiny fingers 
when they were siipped through. 

The outside of the jacket was 
made of the better portions of an 
old warm rose blanket; the ln™e 
was of some of the best parts of 
father’s old woolen underwear, and 
it was warmly interlined with flan- 
nel across the chest. It was not an 
expensive garment, yet I was sure 
that a goodly amount of warm cloth- 
ing would protect the little arms and 
chest when the clothes were thrown 
back. 


But I regret to say that over- 
fatigue one cold night dulled my 
watchful faculties and at dawn I 


awoke to find the fires low and our 
little boy lying with naked little legs, 
thoroughly chilled through, having 
for the first time thrown the clothes 
completely back with his feet. Be- 
fore this he had. used his arms 
chiefly. The result of this terrible 
exposure was a light attack of pneu- 
monia. 

During the long nights of watching 
that followed I wondered how I was 
ever to feei again that he was safe 
from the same danger. It is some 
weeks later, and we have experienced 
some very severe weather, yet the 
little one has had nm» further colds or 
dangerous exposures and this will tell 
how this was accomplished: 

Taking two of his long flannel pet- 
ticoats, worn when his clothes were 
all long, I put on new and larger 
bands about an inch wide, making 
buttonholes ‘in each, so that they 
were buttoned to the above described 
sleeping jacket in the- front, at the 
sides and the back. Then I ran a 
drawstring in the bottom hem of 
each, and when baby was inclosed 
in this over his nightgown, I felt 
comparatively safe. I took care that 
he was not covered too warmly. He 
has managed te throw the clothes 
off several times, even with this on, 
but his little limbs were always 
warm and comfortable with. their 
flannel wrappings. 

I soon found that 4 needed to use 
the drawstring in only the inner pet- 
ticoat. The garment is quickly put 
on, in spite of its seeming complexity, 
as it is necessary to unbutton only 
the back of the jacket and just one 
end of the bands on the petticoats 
each time, leaving the skirt and waist 
fastened together at all times except 
when being tlaundered. As the 


MOTHERS AND 


weather warms up I shall discard one 
petticoat at a time and use a lighter 
weight jacket, finally gettin? down to 
only the nightgown again by slow, 
safe degrees, which could not be done 
if the garment were all in one piece. 





Some Bohemian Recipes 


BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 





If you want cooking in which a 
combination:-of flavors blends into 
one delicate aroma, delighting at once 
the palate and the nostrils, and a dish 
which will please the eye as well; if 
you want cooking which will utilize 
every otherwise -unusuable scrap, 
bringing it before you again in some 
unrecognizable but delicious form; in 
short, if you want cooking which out 
Frenches. the French themselves in 
the very attributes which makes Gal- 
lic cookery celebrated, if you want all 
this and more, secure a Bohemian 
cook. I write from a varied acquaint- 
ance with both rural and urban Bo- 
hemian people. The homeliest dishes 
in their hands become something fine, 
which will linger long in your mem- 
ory and give you a gastronomic thrill 
of delight whenever recalled. 

SAUER KRAUT AND DUMPLINGS 


This is one of their everyday dishes 
fit for a king. To have it in perfec- 
tion, the kraut should be made by a 
Bohemian “maminka” (mother or 
housewife). If you have such a neigh- 
bor, don’t fail to get her, by wheed- 
ling or hire, to make your kraut. It 
will be a revelation. For a dish for 
six people use about 3 pts of kraut, 
washing it, if too sour, until the right 
degree of acidity is reached. Let it 
boil for several hours... A cooking box 
is excellent for this and saves the 
disagreeable odor in the house. If a 
box is used, give the kraut half an 
hour preliminary cooking. Half an 
hour or more before serving put two 
tablespoonsful of butter or other 
grease, bacon fat or salt pork fryings 
are better than anything else, in a 
saucepan, cut an onion fine, fry in 
the grease, being careful not to let 
it brown: When the onion is soft, 
pour in the saver kraut and let. boil 
until wished for the table. The kraut 
should be quite wet. 

For the dumpling take 1 cup warm 
milk, % teaspoon salt; % cake com- 
pressed yeast, and flour enough to 
make a soft dough, which must be 
kneaded until perfectly smooth. Let 
rise in a warm place over night if 
wanted for a noon dinner. Set in the 
morning if for an evening dinner. 
When very light, workin 1 beaten 
egg and 1 teaspoon melted butter. Let 
rise again. When light, the second 
time, form into small dumplings 1% 
inches in diareter, using a little flour 
on the hands and manipulating the 
dough as little as possible. Let these 
dumplings He on the molding board 
in a warm room until half an hour 
before dinner. Do not put them 
close together, as they will swell. 
Meantime bring a large saucepan or 
two saucepans of salted water to a 
boil. Half am hour before dinner 
drop the dumplings carefully in the 
boiling water, being careful not to 
crowd, and let them cook until done. 
Try with a broom straw before re- 
moving. Take each one out by itself 
and lay on_a thread stretched across 
a warm platter. Bring the thread 
around the dumpling so as to cut it 
into halves, just as you cut a bar of 
ivory soap with a string. When 
your dumplings are cooked and cut, 
pour the saver kraut over them and 
serve. 

This reads as if it were more 
trouble than it is and one fine thing 
about it is, that it makes a satisfac- 
tory meal by itself, some simple des- 
sert being all that anybody will want 
and there are few dishes to wash 
after it. Amother all-meal dish the 
Bohemians themselves call 


HUNGARIAN STEW 


For six people take 6 or 8 large 
potatoes, cut in slices and put at the 
bottom of an earthenware baking 
dish, which has a close cover. A 
bean pot is all right. Season the po- 
tatoes with salt and pepper: Lay over 
them 1% Ibs round steak, more if you 
like much meat, cut in small pieces; 
season and cover the meat put % doz 
onions and season again. Over this 
pour 1 qt of canned tomatoes, sea- 

















To “Lighten the Housewife’s 
Burden.” 


The shelves of every grocery store groan 
under the weight of soaps and washing com- 
pounds; every one of them guaranteed to 
“lighten the housewife’s burden.” 

hey do—at the expense of her hands, 
her clothes and hier pocket book. 

Ivory Soap will do the work as quickly 
as it can be done with safety. 


There is no “free™’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Sos 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most 


That 
icate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 











soned to taste. 
rich cream. Bake in a slow oven 3 or 
3% hours. 
PARSNIP STEW 

For 6 people take 6 large potatoes, 
4 good sized parsnips, 2 Ibs salt pork, 
lean as you can get it and diced. Lay 
in alternate layers in a saucepan, sea- 
soning as you go with salt and pepper. 
Cover with water and cook 1 hour, 


Then add 1% nase | 


watching to see that it does not burn. | 





A Good Two-Cent Investment at | 
this season of the year is the secur- | 


ing of samples of the fabrics~to be 
worn during the coming season, Thi: 


enables one to know just what is to | 


be found, and gives a splendid idea of | 


the quality of the fabrics, a much | 


better idea than can be obtained by 
the hurried . inspection necessary 
when buying a suit or garment on the 
spur of the moment as it were. For 
instance, the Glen Rock woolen mills, 
whose advertisement of men’s all 
wool suits will be found on another 
page, will send to anyone who writes 
to them, free samoples of spring and 
summer suitings from which to se- 
lect. All it will cost to get the sam- 
ples is the postage on the letter tv 
the company telling them that “you 
would like the samples sent. Inci- 
dentally a 


asmuch as it deals directly with the 
consumer, and the retailer’s profit 
goes into the pocket of the consumer. 
The suitings this year are wonder- 
fully attractive. Just send for these 
samples, addressing the Glen Rock 
Woolen Mills, 200 Main St, Somer- 
ville, N J. 


splendid saving can be | 
made by ordering from this firm, in- | 








Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
avery particular, and covers the entire practice 
of fruit culture. It gives in plain, practical 
language, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most im demand im our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 


vators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quinee, mulberry. grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 


pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprebensive and 
complete, forming a monograph m itself. The 
chapter on pores peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 
dustry. 

Illustrated. - 5x7 inches. 265 pages. Clot 
Rr ae ee $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St.. New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Success with Mink, Fox and Coon 
BY ANGUS ScoMANUS, MICH 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I see 
some of the young trappers have in- 
correct views of the trapper’s art, 
and so I am writing something about 
trapping for their benefit. In the 
first place, the best trap you can buy 
is the most economical. The accom- 





A SUCCESSFUL MINK SET. 
pinying drawing will show a most 
successful way of trapping mink. 
Place three small logs in the stream 


as shown. Place a trap at each en- 
trance to the space between the two 
lower logs. It is a splendid plan to 
put the logs in the brook during the 
summer. By the time the trapping 
season opens all.newness is gone and 
the mink have become familiar with 
the Iogs. It is a good plan to put a 
little bait in now and then. 

Here is my most successful plan for 
fox.. Take two traps, or one trap 
and something that will pass as.a 
trap, as a bunch of wire. Now find 
an old stump which has rotted in 
the top. Pick out enough of the wood 
to let your top lie flush with the 


edges. Put your other trap or substi- 
tute on the ground a little way from 
the stump, and over it hang the bait 





FOOLING MR FOX 
as shown in the drawing. Now, when 
Mr Fox comes along, he will not like 
the looks of the trap or substitute on 
the ground, and nine times out of ten 
will hop up on the stump to look this 
over; then -you have him. 

For coon, nail a dead chicken or 
part of one on a small tree about 18 
or 20 inches from the ground. Set 
your trap immediately below it and 
cover With feathers pulled from the 
chicken. Try this one for coon also: 
Wrap a piece of tinsel or tea’ lead 
around the pan of your trap, and set 
in about three inches of clear water 
where coon go down to fish or wash. 
The shining of the tinsel or lead will 
attract Mr Coon’s attention and his 
curiosity will do the rest. . 


W:th the Fur Catchers 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 10 
years old, and very much interested 
in the hunting and trapping chat. I 
would like someone to tell me how to 
skin the game and how to cure it for 
sale, as I do not know anything about 
it. What furs are fit to sell?—[Clar- 
ence Darrow. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
14 years old and have a rifle. I do 
not trap any furs, but trap rabbits in 
winter and shoot groundhogs in sum- 
mer. Summer before last I shot 17 
groundhogs with my rifle—(L, B. S., 
West Va. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I have 
6 traps, a rifle and shotgun. I be- 
gan trapping about November 15 and 
have caught 13 skunks, 24 mushrats, 
and'1 mink. I ship my furs and have 
received good prices. My first ship- 
ment consisted of 1 mink, 11 musk- 
rats and 11 skunks, for which I re- 
ceived $15.75. My second lot of 13 
muskrats and 2 skunks brought $4.86. 
One important thing to always re- 
member is that you cannot fasten 
your trap too well. I use apple for 
muskrats only when snorty comes 7nd 
their living is scarce. In the fall I 





os 


set my traps in their runaways. I find 
muskrat carcasses good bait for 
mink. I think money spent for traps 
is money well invested.—[{Earl Young, 
Pa. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
15 and live on the Ohio river, in 
western Pennsylvania. I‘have il 
traps; I had 5 more but they were 
stolen. Fur bearing animals are. not 
very numerous around here, and so 
far I have caught only Z skunks, 6 
rabbits, 1 possum and 1 weasel. Sev- 
eral others got out of the traps. 
When one of our chickens dies I put 
it near my traps to attract the 
skunks and 'possums. I have learned 
by experience that it pays to_be care- 
ful in fastening the traps. One 
skunk got the trap leose from the 
stick and lugged the trap into the 
hole. I set another trap there, and 
the next night he came out and was 
caught. He also got this loose from 
the fastening and walked off. How- 
ever, he did not get far, and I got 
him and both my traps. ‘ine trap- 
pers around here kill skunks with 
clubs, but I did not want to take 
the risk, So I let the dog kill this 
one.—[Archibald McKallip. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
10 years old and live in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. I like to hunt, trap 
and skate. Nights atter school I go 
sku. 1g on the lake, then Come home 
milk a cow and feed a calf. After 
that I go into the house and read 
the trapping experiences of other boy 
readers of this paper. There are not 
many skunks, "possums, coons, mink 
or musKrats around here. 1 ‘ have 
two single spring traps. ‘for musk- 
rats I use apple for bait.—j (‘heodore 
Kibler, Pa. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
15 years old and like to trap and 
hunt. I have a gun, rifle and 16 
traps. I have never trapped much 
until this winter, and now it is so 
cold and snowy that little cam be 
done. I have caught t skunks, 4 
muskrats and 2 rabbits. I use apple 
vr potato. for muskrats, and chicken 
or mice for skunks. When I have a 
skunk in my trap I shoot it in the 
head with my rifle, or else hit it over 
the head with a stick. I have caught 
10 or 12 and never have been per- 
fumed yet. I wish some other boys 
would tell me how to catch mink in 
tiles or other places. Mink are worth 
from $5 to $7 around here.—[Cor- 


r 


nelius Bower, N Y 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I live 
on a 100-acre farm in Pennsylvania. 
There are muskrats not very far 
from our house, I have a big .shep- 
herd dog named Shep, who is a 
dandy hunting skunks, mink, rabbits 
and most anything. My traps are 
just single spring ones, but they 
catch the muskrats. I track the rats 
in the snow, where they go in and 
out of their houses. When they see 
their enemies they are off very quick- 
ly, and jump into their holes. They 
can stay in water a long time. I am 
11 years old.—[Jesse G. Mitchell, Pa. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I trap 
muskrats in the following way: Drop 
sweet corn along the edge of the 
Water where muskrats travel, then 
take part of an ear and place on the 
end of a sharp stick thrust into the 
bank just above the trap. I set the 
latter just a little under water. I 
stake the ring of the chain as far out 
in the stream as possible; about a 
foot beyond I drive another stake. 
The trapped rat makes for deep 
water and when stopped by the chain 
he swims this way and that, and very 
soon winds himself up. on the outer 


stake, and drowns in short order. 
(Trapper, Ohio. 
_Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 


15 years old and trap skunks, mink, 
weasels, ecc. I have 7 traps and 
caught 2 skunks, a muskrat and some 
squirrels this season. Ben Voliner 
asks how to kill skinks without get- 
ting scented. The last one I caught I 
killed with a stick. I pulled him out 
of the hole until just his head and 
pre feet were at the top, when I 

pped him over the head. I did not 
get scented. I am trying to catch a 
fox now.—[Claud Sanders, N.Y. 





The Puzzle Verses last week were so 
easy gur little readers must surely 
have filled in the blank spaces cor- 
rectly and found that “Polly Wants a 
Cracker.” 

















BOYS . 


A ice Cake for a Sailboat 


BY A. W. FULLERTON 


What two Down-east boys of a 
hundred years ago did for the sake 
of a day’s fun proves that boys will 
sometimes show their inventive spirit 
in most remarkable and unaccount- 
able ways If they didn’t, where 
would be the fun of being a boy? 
The main facts in this story were 
given to me as a mater of local his- 
tory, and as such I pass them on. 

At that time there was at oneof the 
Atlantic ports a newly formed setit}r- 
ment of German-Americans; and. there 
Ludwig Eisenbraun and Karl Schlitz 
had their homes. ‘When about four- 
teen years old, their ambitions wer: 
fired to do something bigger thai 
they had ever done before. Not tha‘ 
they did not have-their share of goo 
times, though. their list of sports was 
indeed somewhat limited; nor was the 


. idea suggested to them by anything 


they had read, for of -books and 
papers there wyre in those-days prac- 
tically none. Yo one in the village 
could have suggested such a thing to 
them either, and so I can only make 
it out as an instance of boys’ inven- 
tiveness. 

What they invented was a scheme 
to see something of the world. Their 
homes were pleasant, but a strange 
desire seized them to see what lay be- 
yond.-It was evidently toward the end 
of winter when this desire took hold 
of them, a time when it was, of 
course, impossible to put their pur- 
pose into effect. They kept that pur- 
pose to themselves, turning it over in 
their minds, and losing none of their 
determination. as time went by. With 
the coming of spring, their plans be- 
gan to make more definite shape, But 
still the problem was kow to get 
away. 

Along the Atlantic coast there are 
every year, when the winter breaks 
up a great number of floating ice 
cakes, which drift toward the shore 
and then finally out to sea. It was 
these-ice cakes that suggested to the 
would-be travelers the means they 
had hoped for so long. And one fine 
morning, ‘when everyone in the vil- 
lage was at work in the bathhous:s 
preparing the boats for another sea- 
son’s work, Karl and Ludwig hurried 





they would surely reach “somey 
before night, when “someone” 
give them a supper and a bed; 
netx day they would come back hc 
So, you see, their plans were mod 
after all. 

The ice was drifting in the opposite 
direction from the village, and their 
departure was therefore quite unno- 
ticed. After pushing out into the cur- 
rent, the wind .caught them, the 
spruce bush serving as a very effec- 
tive sail. A strange ship, this cake of 
ice and spruce-tree sail, but its crew 
and passengers considered it, so far, 
the best fun they had ever had. It 
went ‘slowly, of course, but by noor, 
they had accomplished a_ distance 
that must have put them measurably 
nearer that unknown “somewhere.” 
And they ate their midday meal on 
the deck of their gallant ship as 
proudly as any seamen who ever 
sailed. 

Py the middle of the afternoon, 
however, matters became iess pleas- 
ant. The wind had grown into a gale, 
and evidently a storm.was brewing. 
With the heavier wind, they drifted 
further out to sea and began to toss 
wildly about, other ice cakes pound- 
ing upon them from all directions. 
At length their ship broke in two, and 
the piece they were left on was only 
a few feet square. It was now as 
much as they could do to keep their 
hold upon it, and every roll of the 
water threatened to turn them over. 
It was, “moreover, very cold. 

And then, like all runaways, Kar! 
and Ludwig began to wish that thev 
had. stayed at home. The prospect 
had been fair in the morning, but 
now they were heartily sick of it. 
Fortunately some fishermen at work 
further down the shore had sighted 
this strange craft in the afternoon 
and had made out that someone was 
aboard it. They launched a boat and 
went to the rescue, but the ice s9 
hindered them that it was only with 
great difficulty that they could make 
any progress. It was nearly dark 
when they reached the boys, who 
were almost at the end of their en- 
durance and very thankful, we may 
be sure, to be taken off. : 

The news of the rescue was at once 
carried to the yillage. A little later 
Karl and Ludwig were restored to 
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“THE PIECE THEY WERE LEFT ON WAS ONLY A FEW SQUARE FEET” 


away to a cove just outside the settle- 
ment, where they had decided to em- 
bark. One wrong idea leads to an- 
other, and to explain their absence 
they had announced their wish to 
spend a day in the woods. But the 
real program they had mapped out 
for the day Was a much larger one 
than ‘that. 

Their boat was to ve ai icé cake. 
They selected one that was well- 
shaped, a flat cake about ten feet long 
and half as wide, and drew it ashore 
as it floated near them. The only 
thing that remained was to fit it with 
mast and sail. This had been ar- 
ranged some days before. It was 
nothing else than a spruce bush, six 
or seven feet high, Which they fitted 
upright into a hole in the center of 
the ice. Two other longer sticks 
served as oars. Then boarding their 
crazy craft, as confidently as any ex- 
pert yachtsman of today, they pushed 
off from the shore and began their 
only their day’s lunch with them, but 
journey to unknown parts. They had 


their parents, and their adventure 
that had so nearly become a disaster 
was at an end. They had learned that 
doubtful pleasures are very likely to 
prove unsatisfactory in the end. 


A Graduate 
BY COBA A. MATSON DOLSON 


——t 


“One hundred. “You have passed as 
well,” 





The teacher said, ‘as one could pass; 
You need not study now, but play 
All day, you and the little lass.’’ 


Out from the schoolhouse door he went, 
That little lad, but eight years old, 
His bright head nodding in the sun, 
As nods a buttercup its gold. 


Book lessons—he: had learned them well, 
And other lessons, too, he kenw— 

Of fireflies gleaming in the swamp, 
And spideriaces, pearied with dew. 


What need that he should study more?— 
One hundred! Who could better do? 

So angels swung the door of Heaven, 
And let a ittle graduate through. 
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Bakers Cookies 


CORA A. MATSON DLOLSON 
likes baker's cookies, though fresh 
though dry?” 
i!” says the woodpecker, “I! If I! i 
d up in white cheesecioth, and huang 


in a . 
A mice ddily 1uncheon they've prover for 


me. 
T fear, English Sparrow, they’re too good 
for you, 
But, Sir -Chicadee, you may share the 
feast too. 3 


‘In pay for the luncheon that’s served 
here each day, 

We'll keep all the grubs from these fruit 
trees away. 

Whe cares if ‘tis snowing! Ha! tap-tap- 
tap-tap! 

With nice baker's cookies, we'll mind not 
a rap?” 


The Toad That Squealed 


BY THE YOUNG POL&S’ FDITOR 





Did vou ever hear a toad sqweal? 
Did you ever know a toad ceulé 
squeal? Last week I said that 1 would 
tell you ef a funny little tead that 
lwed in my garden. Just where he 
made his dwelling place, i do not 
know, but he had discovereda thriving 
cemnrunity of ants in my nasturtium 
bed. There he came, and planting 
hisnmelf elose by the hill, snapped up 
ihe busy little workers as they travy- 
ecled te and fro. What a great ogre 
he must have-appeared like te those 
little ants! 

One day my mother discovered 
him there, shooting out his leng red 
tongue when ever an ant came within 


range. Did you ever see a toad'’s 
tengue? It is vefy long and very 
sticky. He has but to touch a fly 


or am ant or seme other husciou; in- 
seet which he desires for his dimne-. 
The tengue comes out like a flash 
and Mr Bug sticks te the end ef it. 
With a stick mother began te tease 
him, tickling his warty back. Now, 
Mr Toad was hungry and Mr Toad 
resented being disturbed. Suddenly 


in his anger he squealed. it teodk 
mother so- by surprise that she al- 
most tumbled over backward. She 
could not believe her ears for she 
had mever heard a toadli make any 
noise. She teased him again with the 
same result. He just did not lke 
heing interfered with when he was 
eating. I do net blame him, de you? 

By the way, did you ever think 


toads are among our most useful lit- 
ti@, fefends ef the garden? Encour- 
age all. the toads you cam te make 
your ittle flower garden their dwell- 
ing’ piace. Then you will not have 
to spend so much time fighting the 
\wertrs or the bugs, for tht tead will 
co it for you. 

Now who else has got amy Iittle 
steries about toads or insects of any 
kind ef . things whieh you have 
learned for . yourself? Write the 
Young Folks’ Editor all about them. 


The Steughtons 

{From Page 336] 
Miles’ wooing could only be of a type 
10, whieh.the massiveness.of the hills, 
the same Sweetness of the earth, the 


-olidity and purity of the great white 
recks could find firm and wheleseme 
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OLD AND YOUNG 


Gur Pattern Offer 


Now that the guimpe dress is so 
popular, mothers are glad of fresh 
iceas as to the fashioning of them. 
The mode is most practical and suited 
to veuthful wearers the:dress shewn 
in No 4142 consisting of bleuse ana 
skivt joined at the waistline and a 
ssparate guimpe. pretty collar | 











Ne 4162—Suggestion 
Dress, 5,-G, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 years. 


which acts as a bertha and the smart 


for Guimpe 


little sleeve caps are all the adorn- 
ment needed for a pleasing’ effect. 
The guimpe is plain and to 


simple or elaborate development. This 
pattern 10 cents. Order of our Pat- 








tern Department, this office. 
A Rainy Day 
The soft, gray rain comes slewly 


down, 
Settling the mists on marshes brown, 
Narrowing the world on wood and | 
hil, 
Drifting the fog down vale and rill. | 
The weed-stalke bend with pearly 
arops, } 
The grasses hatig their misty topa, 


The clean leaves drip with tiny 
spheres, 

And fence rails run with pleasant 
tears. 


Away with care! I walk teday 
In méadows wet and forests gray; 


"Neath heavy trees amd branches low; 


Cross splashy fie where wild | 
things grow; 

Past shining reeds, in knee-deep 

Py seaking crops and black, wet 


On messy stoves, in dripping nooks; | 
Up rainy pools and. brimming brooks, | 
With water*alls and cascadiils 

Fed by the mewbern grassy rills: | 
And then return acress the lots 
Through 2ll the seft and watery spote. | 


Away with care! Dwaik to-day 
In meadows wet and forest gray. 
[lh H. Bailey im the Century. 





response. John David's fishing had 
part in and. the limpid, laughing 
leaps ef rainbow sprays, the singing | 
of the mountain streams, the sun- 
chime that smiled upen it all. Ejfiaa- 
beth mever quite outgrew her im- 


pulsiweness though the quict of the 
coumtry: life she loved contribated un- 
consetiousiy to increasing steadiness. 
But she might have been sixteen in- 
tead of tweniy-gne when, the nrorn- 
ing of Miles’ twentythird 
she impetuous rushed to Sarah 
Luey exelaiming, ‘Would you really. 
truly, like to have me belong to you 
and uncle Elijah?” 
“And Miles?” 
Luey, smiling. 


suggested Sarah 


shoulder with a faint “Of course!” 
“IT couldn’t honestly pretend to be 


birthday, ’| 


Elizabeth nodded her | 
head up and down on the comfortable | 


surprized or @isappointed, Elizabeth,”’ | 


said Sarah Iuucy kissing her, 


“but,” | 


she added, impressively, as Miles and | 


Elijah made 


assure ‘silence for the blessing about 

to be pronounced, “but,” -she_ re- 

peated,, “I’m sure you'll remember 

the goat and—be kind to bim!” 
{The End.] 





their appearance and | 
Elizabeth held up her hand as if to | 


dropped or knocked over. 








““Macsetu” is the sterling 
mark for lamp-chimneys. 

You can't get a poor lamp- 
chimney with my name on it. 

Macsztu Jamp-chimneys 
fit, don’t break from heat, and 
are so shaped that they get 
the most light from the oil 
consumed. 

All- lamp-chimneys break. 
Mine break only when they are 


My Index is free. 
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Do You Burn Kerosene? 
= “BING 







more fight with © 


Was CONE Lame 


, we give you two for the 
price of cae” pm ow are manufactured dees HM. They oreo 
fime wool and worsted yarns, hand: —iits common lamps. 
made and tr and war- Send pour dealer’ s mame 
to give satisfaction. All the latest today and ube fera 
patterns tochoose from. We have thousands SWG—size No. 1 or 2 
ef testimonials from satisfied customers ir post-paid. 
ape pe aw php | BING BURNER 
you, es 
Spring and Summer Suitinge to aclect iroan Bopt. 28. Pieveesa Mae 
at once for cataloguc and samples. 














| Offers $1,000 
feat: Yeu don’t want to purchase a cook- 
ing steve until you get our free beoklet. 


4 Sterling Place, 


challenge te duplicate this 











SILL STOVE WORKS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Traveling Position 


industrious and energetic experience is not necessary. 


| BANVILLE TOBACCO Cé., 


with Tobacoe Manufecrarer new 
epen. Good pay and prometioan. i 


Box 8 53, BANVILLE, YA 
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ADVERTISERS on Fiitorial 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Page. 














AMERICAN = AGRIGULTU 
YEAR BOOK 


AND FARMER'S ALMANAC 


It is worth its weight in gold to 
every farmer, trader, or rural dweller. 
Every fact, figure and article is au- 
thoritative, absobutely reliable and up 
to date. Every member of your 
family will find it instructive, useful 
and as a handbook of ready reference 
for the home it is indispensable. Big 
Departments (each crammed with 
facts, most of them not to be found 
elsewhere ) : 


RIST 





B44 Pages, 4 3-4 «x 6 1-8 ine. 


Calendars and Weather Records, Dairy and Bianks for Memoran- 


da, Farm and Household Accounts, Agricultural Data of all kinds, 


Directories of Agricultural and other Organizations, Institutes, etc 





Address, MACBETH. Pittsburgh. | 





100 Pages of 


wOMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


A wealth of data “about just how, 


ixports, 
prices from month to month, constitute 
a veritalile business guide. Genera! 











Cyclopedia of General Facts upen hundreds @f 
subjects. Family, Household, Seciel, Religions, 
Literary and other data. Progress of the world; 
changes and developments now going on around 
the globe. In additioy to all these are many 
other departments—it is a book you can't afford te 
be without. 


This Book Given to Every Subscriber 


New or old, who asks for it at the time of re- 
mitting us §i for a year's subscription to this jour 
uw, provided you send in at once. The book is 

can only be had in connec- 
tion with a subsectiption as stated. The book and 
paper may be sent to different addresses #f so ape- 
cified in order. If any other books thet we may 
effer in connec with a subscription are de- 
i in additen to the Year Book, they can only 
be had by making an additional payment. t 
by express money order, check: draft or registered 
letter. The money order costs but a trifle and may 
be semt at our risk. Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. Homestead Bidg. WEW YORK, 499 Latayette St. 





CHICAGO, Marquette Bid, 
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~ Mammoth Sale 





« Sheriffs’ aw Receivers Sich 


WRECKING 60. SAVES YOU 30 TO 50 PER CENT 


ever advertised. Such an opportunity seldom 
E By cur unique methods we are able to sell 


of 

line, we give you a CHANCE TO BCONOMIZB 
it for elsewhere. The time to ACT is TODAY, 
— no hesitation in 


This Mammoth Sale of Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Stocks is the MOST WONDERFUL BARGAIN 
occurs. We are the only company in the world devoted to the purchase and sale of BANKRUPT 
you the highest grades of merchandise of every kind at prices that seldom represent the original cost 

In these days of high prevailing prices, m trusts and combinations control every 
tn veur parebeses: The costliest of merchandise is sold by us 30% to 50% lower than you can 
while this Bargain Sale is taking place. Don’t wait until it’s too late. Act quickly. That's ine way to save eS 
buying from us. We fully protect you. If you don’t like the goods, 





WE BUILT OUR 





KITCHEN SINKS, 75¢c 


nat this price,-an 18x36 





[tot uit Linde, 32 = 






THE WORLD’S BARGAIN 
CENTER 


all you need to do is to return them and get your 
BUSINESS BY ALWAYS GIVING OUR OUSTOMERS 


100 Lh. eae 





"ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. 


FELT ROOFING, Gc PER SQ. 
Bend, 100 0 0 6c; only. 


ls, capa and cement, easy 
bo put on; rogntren. ne Se, 


That’s what we are known as. Thousands of $1.75, Galvanised 
cled ktechen St Bd. Gomphote customers everywhere have learned to recognize NEw a — oa. 
Water Closets, $7. Pipe, soit lead | the merit of our offers. Our institution is Leone for 20 to 30 years. fo coating 
pipe, valves, fittings and everyth the commercial -wonders of Chicago. It T eget wpe tees Sa ft. inelad- 
in the lembing line, 7 7 125 acresofland. Enormeus ware. mt be Dply. = 
to overflowing demonstrate our ability to sérve| ty ggg os 
PAINTS, 30 CENTS PER GAL. you best. Here you see every manufactu _ Se ny 


Write for Color Card, Free 


and oil line, 





eq. yd., 
Paint, in bbi., lots, per 
id Water Paints, 


product under the sun, Merchandise of highest 


32c up. il |quality is sold at sacrifice prices. We must do 
rns, sq. yd., 176 0, © it in order to keep goods moving, as every day J aii 





1 
Ne. aed ee 





i. ed TEER. “veo 
other 


also. carry 












eel. 30c; Co’ : 
leclebrated Asbestine brand, Free Samples. something new is added to our stock. -We can't DOORS, 60c UP: from 
ostside nee, fully guaran: afford to wait to obtain full price. action s 
dua etorieestece-| Field Fencing, 20 Per Rod | is the secret of our euccow. —— "Twss, 25-007 ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR 
7 Mixed a ae The hest galvanized graduated Dia- a . We bought the $50,000,000 St. Louis World's 
“Premior” B mond Mesh fencing mantiactared. Will WE BOUGHT EVERY galvanized steel, finished inside with # pate We are just completing dism 





year a pig tel turn anything from pigs to cattle, Al! it. We still have at 8. Louis several million 
on heights Trom 4 in. to 72in. Our price on highly seasoned lumber that vous 

"Stalne the 24 in, height, per rod, 20c. Iso 8q. EXPOSITION sell at an extremely low price, If y 
everything in the No. 2 mesh galvanized fencing. Gelvenized i us your lumber bill jor oor 


and compact; worth 65 ‘to by hand. Pri om =| 
+ —@can . rices from 
Sen emer aoe $14.25 up. No.9 


Poultry Netting, per 109 aq. ft., 
Indostructabdle Steel Fonce hg The 
simpiest made; eg” ae for fencing of 
any kind, each, ump 
ost rful bailey. ‘will do ae mach 
work 


Including the great $50,000,000St. Louis World’s 
Fair, the World's Fair of Chicag®, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, Trans-Mississippj Exposition. 
This has added encrmously to our large 6 
We have for sale all kinds of building material 
including lumber, sash, doors, windows, and in 





= a 
iron, roll "i heey 5 tt. White | th 

last, 05.00. Sah 40, Handsome po; md 
celain bath tub with fail 3 in. roll ‘im, 












lengths, mixed, just es it 
comes, which we close out, 


Per 1,009 Feet, $8 


We can also fill your order 
sizes 











to #250. wae ang geen ng needed in construction -of a te for lamber in spec 
TRACT uilding for any purpose at a bi or prune 
25 rebuilt traction outfite TUBULAR LANT ERNS, 45c In purchasing the St, Louis Exposition, we se- . wear chence to save 
— to 30 Ls harem | agp pee cttOng aly mate. fold ¢ over $300,000 F ep ne gegen and house- $60 FOR COMPLETE WATER money on lumber. Bot 
compound; + Steel single bit axes, 45c; § hold goods, as good as new for further use. It 
— fh arora or a = monies Se Canes j Largs size f is alloverhauledand renovated. Hereisachance WORKS SYSTEM we fs wee tape aver ae 
and Pembined with wheels or nure forks, 45c; Hay for you to get some extremely handsome and§ Even though yeu live on « farm, y eas wits clees out at a sorin to you of at least 
akide. daw mill ousfite ond tec a> forks, 30c; Axc handles, fine furniture at half what it would cost.you can have juetad mach comfort es the city 8 Weha Joponwe by doors which we 
for Hachin- . Sc; Hack saws, with otherwise, folks, Our modern book on water works @ wil wiPeoil at be and ped that on uptethe 
Sy gers . frame, 15c; Hand saws, systems shows you how = con do it, ie doors made. Such © saving 
1 25c; Compaseé saws, 12c; ee offer you a t a cored comes but once in 
Files, Se: Hetchots, 30c; of prossure tank, brave lined pump, fae me. Do not dare overlook 
6 lever podiocka, brand uit calven and fittings necessary for it Act quickly. 
This is ose it price ian strong, sub- new, esch, 20c: Bust wrought) We guarantee absolulely that all purchases off Other outfits at prices rauging up to 
tial, bo back hollow-aeat bronze door hinges every kind made from us will prove entirely § $220. As 637.50 we furnish a com Iron Bolts, Per ib. 4c 
aire ent, like cut, pair, 20c; Carpenters’ 0 10 satisfactory and that the material will be exactly and wagnatand. 8 poe ping be of tub, toilet 
Per sct Ry #9, handsome vey) chisels, 20c, s jas represented, Thus you know that you will 














dining oie, saddle seats 
from 35c to: 


ireceive what you buy and pay for. Ifthe goods 


om = 


heme, We will f 19 
one proposition. . 





seats. Prices to@2. Ie 
Fancy sewing rockers, golden oak, 4-POST ANGLE STEEL TANK | received from _us are not as represented, return 
th to ws and money will be immediately 
iy "poliehed we Ce thy: oo TOWERS, $15.00 retunded. The re will be ms 4 argument about the @ALV. STEEL TANKS, $2 utactarer3’ sele, }0car 
? return of your money. All you need to say is, ve d ro Serewn 2 end machize bo: 


her weilbes, $12; best 
low rockers, 61.75. i, 4 


is the greatest ice saver on 
the market; mee and hand- 








150 of the strongest towers 
built. Galvanized after com- 


together 
Rios the cheap kind, Guar- 
anteod to give absolute sat- 
isfacton. Each complete 
with platform, anchor 
posta and anchor plate, 


the goods are not satisfactory and that you 


OUR REFERENCES 


Our Capital Stock and Surplus is over $1,000,000. 
We cheerfully invite investigation as to our re- 











the Editor of thig or any other paper; ask any 


2.50; 73 gal. tank, 
Feed as 
‘ank Heatera, 


some in appearance; repre- worth 621; our prico,615. Bsponsibility. Look us up in Dun’s or Brad- ks, Galy: these 

— beat i ous of actontine § A) - fo Seaton to eli lg TT] street’s or any other responsible mercantile Trovehe, 0 toe Boar feo! shance te bey bay’ 
end sanitary refrigorating; : 

economics! in the use ot ice; f.9e24 for complete list 0. agency. Ask any Express Company; write to ot 

























































kind 


Inte rent 100 Tbs. 

r plotion.. Brocod in a most#cannot use them. You will promptly receive - n lots © 

i , $8 thorough manner. | Esay to} your money back. Send us your ordefs at once. Se ee eee 
an erec 


Fetal ed oh rang oval ct aod oe ap 


rice. Aaaorted 
wood ectows, } b,, 10e, 


TIGR TOOLS, - $2.98 

















e hy ee rea 
= easy to cleans built of thor IRON BEDS, $1.40 Banker, or refer direct to our depository — Tae CLOVER FIBRE RUGS, crea ie 
hi hly nebeds wo Drovers’ Deposit Nationa a cago cu ardy 
oak “anish; Rttoa with oeans sd gion, ctpongty Sain. fine) —.. G5. bewntital - = =a ayy , all 
een yee mounted on self- § $1.40. 100eingleiroa complete wit esigue fringed cone, 
castors for roo! Lwoven wirespring, ¢2.95, Hand deomebrasa PER $@. te 'The jaws of vise open & ins., face of 
retaitng ator wit highest oe a farniture, ° ms ——— immed beds, STEEL ROOFING, 108 FT. $1.50 werd sever Sins. wide, wt.,30lbse, Larger combin- 
ikepicture,twice | Most economical and durable roof covering known. Easy ak oa. Ss. 25. All kinds of black- 
heavy as any § to put on; requires no tools but s hatchet or a hammer, 100 27x50 at Te neal My sane machinists’ vises 
ordinary bed of § With ordinary care, will-inst many years. Thousands of Zapencee Ramee and toola for every purpose. 
hie style. Head are ad customers averrs here ye veren vdieo used or Ls, 
Sins. high; brass uitable for covering buildings of any kind. 80 wee x } 
mbing Sin, diam, § for ceiling and siding. Fire-proof and water-proof. Cheap- have rays imited Wind Mill Lift Pumps, $3.65 
an openin, handsomely fi er and more lasting than shingles. Will not A, —_— smount of ice acting, anti-freesing fores 
foto Brevis on egy ond ny Genera beck shed in ag Seon pe a your wy Aa] asin $9; Drive well force pum 
‘alle into gcod enou ‘or ummer and warmer 
over the ies ‘woes ‘tll Ag pron verke anyone; retag] for $35; our price, Ss 50, § lutely perfect, brand hi Bot: 50e yard. Velvet Carpets, ble a atin s teeeken venk 
, 65 lbs.; food chamber, 23x20 ina,; § 290 Wooden Beds, nicely carved, good aa factory. $1.50 is our rice for our No. 15 Moc per Heavy Ingrains, 2c e 50; Double acti: 
ins, and diameter, 23 in’, new, each : well + Peak per top I grade of Flat Semi- ardened ateclEPpe pe wt pec tpeel gan eee 1 en ban S<nly ane a 
“B mattro rom $i roo é iding, ea +t 24 in, 
peels ell price, e; -arkapecs, No. mattresecs, $5.25. 95 me wide and 24 2 tan: Our Bae ~o on the Woven it one oa without @ seam, ing ceded — iil, 
Bedding of every kind. 0 | corrugated, like illustration, sheets § J#ts®. jaare ho extie Mader ee 
: - 22 in. wide and'24 in, long, $1.75." at 25 heavy. 3.98, 929 12x16 ae ew oe 
PORTABLE FORGE, $4.75 . © cents per square additional we ft. Sil. onrworeh cates a cy meshes rite vasenst. 
Has 18 in. round hearth, good for general PIPE, All Kinds and Sizes J tornish shects 6 and 8 feet long. ue, size we will give ¥ you ~ 
lant cans 9 at Rite Sh Fos sntSuaea‘eeting fo Stare $888 [Meese ereatcn "IAAL WARE MAILS, $1.50. PER KEG 
pe legs; stands in, ’ iN. tee ing oct —— = 
‘an. oy a mat like yo Can also furnish standing seam or * xingped nein. 7 exceptional o 
from $6. 3 aran 2 to all poi - 50 port 
our forges equal or superior to Special Prices. See List, We P ay the Freight rado m cept Oklahoma, 600 uni designs ing of uni wo boys kee 
anythingonthe market. Write By in. with couplings, per foot, 34a Texas &n7 "rdian ” ry. Quotations to other points unique Ss = eizes all kind: 
for our ull list, Blackemithe’ $j °° iP dnc on 8 “ha. treight prepaid proposition only poepees trom ee S ey nye hee + 
rere seh ere [35 Noung with couplings, ner tach rosgng sieved tp Shs ofveroopen, Aret-ciaoe. Prices irom to,d0d 088.0 per Hoge 
Pecpepe — A fall line of oisianal end volves, 1 4 this TOU..5 ny one answering this advertisement OC, } A gg Some worth 916 the gags 
a blacks 1 000 B00; D., with privilege of examination if you will send us a | a 
supplies. a wes ont Gi. ate ga oot piping for 25 per cent of the amount you order in Cash; balance to ans pattes. ha See a size i fo 6 wi at 25 per 
a ieee and in Bbe paid after material reaches your Station. fr net found _ mp a Spikes. per 20. Tron 


FIXTURES, FROM 40c UP 


| wate i fe 

| excellent condition. 6 Boiler 

tubes at low figures from ee 
the World’: Fair. 0.13 


Tepresented, refuse the aoe y and we will cheer. 


fully refund your deposit. All kinds of roofing 














‘We purchased at receivers’ ete novmoion Gupplies, galvanized conductor: pipe, eave | 
of beat gas fixtures, either for natural, trough, steel snips, fittings, etc. 's 
ertifedal or acetylene, Rural — Boxes, 50e each 





brackets, 
gach dc B00 two light burners, 








heavily lac- these Has carved legs. hard 
ered, 18 in. ‘spread, brand ghy cone wood camer open 
og agp buruercups, @tructed boxes § spring work construction, 
" , cach $1,560. Beau- @treceivers’Balso furnished in pil 
fal t bronze chandeliers, from eale. Ssnoftops. Other couchss 
$2.00 t0 $15.00. Handsome elec- attachments to § $4.50, $7, $9.50. 
ow uyteney from Beautiful, genuine 


$1.00 up. Also 
of ene pipe, electric light 














rekon oe Sreses ebut 


HANDSOME TUFTED COUCH, $4.50 


leather couches, renovated and 
Good as new for further pais 


Worsh Filo, 16 | sess: 
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This wonderful book is one 





to $30. Our price, $3.25 to 
























25. Free 

























very shrewd buyer must send for. 
in the purchase of usefal commodities of every 
rom Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Household 






how to save mone 


pages of stocks interest youthe most. Ifyou use sboun'e numbers in rs which of us we will know exactly what 












furniture and furnish!n, uading masorte of every kind. Machinery, § and will give you much valuable information. For Rng meg You will maeine that each o! oo 
ical apparatus, wire an: —uee. ,0fing materiai, plumbing supplies phs are numbered. Wire is No. No. 17, Bass. No, 21; Steel Roofing, No. 15; Bath Tu’ No. 16, ete, 
needed on the farm, in the home or in the work shop. eo will suppose, for opmele, Se you wan’ to know more about Just these four You 


cnet, everything 
list of articles shown above is only a few of the many contained in th is 
The p ive you an idea of what you can save by sending your 
orders tous. Our stock is an ever changing one. 
Read the instructions contained in the paragraph to your right. 
re shows you how best to secure pe information you need regarding all of 
these articles we are advertising for sale. Our catalog is sent you absolutely 


free and pre 
HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


us as foll 
CHICAGO HOUSE ae co. 
3Sth Rin 


address is... T saw 





P. 8.--JUST A POSTAL CARD WIL. DU THE WORE, 














